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What are the latest questions you've been 
asked — or asked yourself? Something on the 
Dardanelles? Hydroponics? Supersonics? Tel- 
eran? 


You can get traditional material—the stand- 
ard historical and classical subjects—in any ma- 
jor encyclopedia. But ENcycLopepiA AMERI- 
CANA gives you more than that. It offers a vast 
reservoir of information built up since 1829, and 
its major revisions since 1940 have been planned 
to keep AMERICANA readers informed on current 
happenings in the fields of science, politics, lit- 
erature, and art. 


What's more, the AMERICANA ANNUAL— issued 
every year—provides a continuing record of sig- 
nificant events and progress that keeps the set 
up-to-date. All this and 66,000 authoritative 
articles . . . with 6,000 graphic illustrations . 
extensive bibliographies, helpful pronunciations, 
digests of books, plays and operas found in no 
other single work . . . p/us an 800-page index to 
guide you quickly to more than a quarter of a 
million facts. 


Yes, for teacher, librarian, student —anyone 
in any field—the ENncycLopepiA AMERICANA 
has a ready answer—— whatever the question! 


{ WERICAWA 
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Tuis Coupon Entities You, Wrrnout Os.ication, To 
A Beautirut 36-Pace Boor.cet “America’s Reference 
Work” Descrisinc Tue Encyc.opepia AMERICANA. SEND 
It Tooay To The Americana Corporation, Educational 
Division, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. w 
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NEW PUBLIC AFFAIRS PRESS BOOKS 


Guide to America 


Edited by Elmer Jenkins. A million-word Baedeker containing a gold mine of information about 
the states, cities, historical points of interest, national and state parks and forests, scenic and geo- 
graphic landmarks, etc. It also includes innumerable suggestions which the traveler can put to 
practical and exciting use. (730 Pages). $5 








American Names 


By Henry Gannett. A treasury of fascinating facts about the origin of the names of the states, 
cities, mountains, rivers, etc. (334 Pages). $3.75. 





Fishery Resources of the U. S. 

By Lionel Walford. A profusely illustrated handbook about the nation’s fishes and other water 
organisms. Edited by the Chief of Atlantic Fishery Investigations of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. (134 Pages, 11 by 9 inches). $5 





American Business Directories 


By M. V. Davis. A conveniently organized guide to several thousand easily obtainable lists of firms 
engaged in every conceivable type of business. (240 Pages). $3.75 





International Agencies in Which the U. S. Participates 

A basic reference work compiled by members of the staff of the State Department. Provides detailed 
coverage of agricultural, commercial, financial, educational, scientific, cultural, political, legal, and 
social agencies. (322 Pages). $3.25 





Dictionary of International Affairs 


By A. M. Hyamson. An indispensable handbook for all who desire to keep fully informed about 
the background of the news. Covers several thousand subjects. Compiled by a specialist in interna 
tional affairs. (353 Pages). $3.75 





UNESCO: Its Purpose and Its Philosophy 


By Julian Huxley. A definitive document by the Director-General of the United Nations Educa 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. (74 Pages). Paper: $1 Cloth: $2 





The Balkan States 


By George Mylonas. An historical study which helps explain contemporary developments. Written 
by a leading specialist. (239 Pages). $3 





Full Employment and Free Enterprise 


By John H. G. Pierson. A series of stimulating essays on various aspects of the major problems of 
our time. Written by the Chief of the Post-War Labor Problems of the U. 8. Department of Labo: 


(183 Pages). $3 





Palestine and the United Nations 


By Jacob Robinson. A scholarly account of the fundamental questions about Palestine which are 
now before the world’s representatives. (275 Pages). $3.25 





Public Affairs Press . 2153 Florida Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Sponsored by the American Council on Public Affairs 
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PLANNED INFORMALITY AT THE ELGIN (ILL.) HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Plan NOW for an Adequate Library 


Librarians and school authorities every where emphasize the growing importance of adequate 
school libraries for progressive education, even at the elementary 
school level. By planning now, you can guarantee that your library’s future 
facilities will be adequate to meet this increased importance. To help you, whether 
you plan a new building or the conversion of classrooms, the 
Library Bureau offers you without obligation a 20-page 
booklet entitled: “Planning the School Library.” The book- 
let aids you over many troublesome questions, including: 

1. Book capacity required for state accrediting. 

2. Seating standards set by N.E.A. and A.L.A. 

3. Efficient “small-staff” administration. 

Start your library planning now. Obtain your free book- 
let by phoning your nearest Remington Rand office or 


by writing to us at 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Library Bureau 


nning Servis? 
Backed BY 


<e 
o Your Exportem 
oe 


LB— Originator of Speci i ; Oe ee ee Equipment 
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Two new play collections-- 


timely, entertaining, royalty-free 
plays for young people 
Just published— 


SPECIAL§ PLAYS 


FOR 


SPECIAL DAYS 


By Mildred Hark 
and Noel McQueen 


An anthology of 24 non-royalty one-act holiday 
plays which are easy for young people to produce. 
The plays for national holidays are historically 
accurate but never dull or stodgy; the plays 
about special days are spritely and amusing. The 
true-to-life characters and lively plots in these 
plays will make young actors and young audi 
ences aware of the significance of our holidays 


and at the same time will interest and delight 
them. 


Included are both traditional and modern play 
for all major holidays, including Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, Halloween, Lincoln’s and Wash 
ington’s birthdays, Valentine’s Day, Mother’s 
Day, Book Week, etc. The plays in this an 
thology originally appeared in PLAYS, the 
Drama Magazine for Young People, and are 


among the most popular holiday plays ever 
printed in that magazine. 





397 pages—$3.00 
To be published January 2— 


ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERS 


By Helen Louise Miller 


A collection of 22 gay, lively comedies— zine’s_ subscribers 
all royalty-free. These plays can be pro- comedies. 

duced successfully without elaborate stag- 

ing or costumes and are therefore ideal 
for schools and small drama groups. 


to be their favorite 


Included in this collection are 12 general 
comedies and 10 holiday comedies. (Holi- 
days represented are Halloween, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Lincoln’s and Wash 
ington’s birthdays, Valentine’s Day 


Helen Louise Miller is herself a junior 
high school teacher and she has success- 
fully captured the youthful bouyancy of 


, Easter, and Mother’s Day.) 

this age level. Her amusing and enter- 

taining plays reflect the varied thoughts Drama directors, teachers and pupils 
and interests of today’s young people. 


Her dramas, all of which were first pub- 
lished in PLAYS, were reported by an 
overwhelming majority of that 


alike will find these modern comedies in- 
teresting to read and fun to produce. 


maga- 394 pages; $3.00 
PLAYS, INC. 
Publishers 


8 Arlington Street 





Boston 16, Mass. 
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“A Handy reference ... highly interesting and informative.” 
3 —Sarah Chokla Gross 


THE THIRD sic hibelae ee 


Theatre World 


The complete pictorial yearbook 
of the 1946-47 Broadway 
theatrical season. 


Edited by DANIEL BLUM 





A COMPREHENSIVE REFERENCE BOOK 

THAT ENJOYS THE SAME POPULAR 

CIRCULATION IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES AS 
CURRENT FICTION 











DELUXE EDITION 
$3.00 
DISCOUNT TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Mail orders to NORMAN MACDONALD, Associate Editor 


Theatre World, 105 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 

















Published (and mailed to a record number of subscribers) 
United States Cumulative Book Auction Records - 1945-7 


Yes, two sensational book auction seasons, catalogued in one alphabet, 
making a very substantial octavo volume of 1,080 pages—perhaps 60,000 
entries, exhaustively cross-referenced as usual. The 236 sales have been 
carefully edited by S. R. Shapiro and doubtful entries rechecked. The 
book will be printed on our pre-war no. 1 book paper, Warren’s Olde 
Style laid, bound in buckram and reinforced. 


All prices of $3. or more are reported. Cross references include 
pseudonyms, presses, printers, magazine and anthology contributions, 
association material, joint authors, books bound up elsewhere, in- 
cunabula numbers &c. A new feature is a list of bibliographical 
works cited in the text, with remarks on general bibliographical 
practices. 

The 1945-47 edition is priced at $20. less the usual 10% 

library discount, or net $18. 


A few copies of the 1940-45 cumulation (five years in one alphabet and volume) are 
available at $40. less 10%. (thumb-indexed, $50. less 10%). Order from your regular 
agent or from the publishers: 


WANT List THE Book TRADE WEEKLY 95 Broad St., N. Y. 4 

















eres san 
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SPECULUM 


A quarterly magazine containing 
scholarly articles and reviews deal- 
ing with mediaeval architecture, 





armor, the fine arts, geography, 
heraldry, history, literature, music, 
numismatics, philosophy, science, 
social and economic institutions, 
and all other aspects of the civili- 
zation of the Middle Ages. Each 
issue normally contains 150 pages 
of text illustrated with occasional 
plates. Subscriptions ($6) are ac- 
cepted only for the calendar year. 
Numbers 1 and 2 of Volume I are 
still available at $2.50 each. A few 
copies of Volumes II and III are 
available for $8 a volume. Volumes 
IV-XXII (1929-1947) are $6 each. 
Subscribers to SPECULUM are 
allowed a discount of 20% on the 
list price of books published by the 
Mediaeval Academy. . 


BOROUGH AND TOWN, A STUDY 
OF URBAN ORIGINS IN ENGLAND. 
By Carl Stephenson. Pp. xvi, 236; 
8 maps. $4.75 


GENOESE SHIPPING IN THE 
TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH 
CENTURIES. By E. H. Byrne. 
Pp. ix, 159. $3.50 


THE GOTHS IN THE CRIMEA. 
By A. A. Vasiliev. Pp. x, 292; 1 map. 
4 


THE STELLA MARIS OF JOHN OF 
GARLAND. Edited by E. F. Wilson. 
Pp. xii, 224. HH 





MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF 
AMERICA 


1430 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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Just off the Press! 


UNION LIST 
OF 
TECHNICAz 
PERIODICALS 


Compiled by 


ELIZABETH G. BOWERMAN 
Librarian, Armstrong Cork Company 


Lists the holdings of 200 co- 
operating libraries and contains 
nearly 5000 titles of periodi- 
cals. Includes a representative 
group of all special libraries in 
pure and applied science. Em- 
phasis given to small technical 
libraries located over a wide 
geographic range and repre- 
senting a variety of scientific 
interests. 


Place of publication, volume 
numbers and years, given in 
most instances. Complete hold- 
ings listed for the better known 
journals. Exceedingly valuable 
to all special, college, univer- 
sity and public libraries as well 
as to any persons engaged in 
research. 


Third edition. Planographed. 290p. 
July, 1947 


Price: $6.00 


Order from 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
New York 


31 East Tenth Street 
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Valuable 
NBC listener handbooks 


EVETIEL) ae anny 4 


The NBC University of the Air . . . in offering NBC handbooks 
to all its listeners . . . brings new and even more listening 
enjoyment to its outstanding broadcast series in the 
fields of history, literature, music and home economics. 


For these NBC handbooks . . . deftly and colorfully 
written by leading experts in these fields . . . stir the 
interest and imagination, amplify the topics of the 
programs and provide a rich means of learning more 
about the subjects presented on the air. 


NBC handbooks are offered to listeners at the 
nominal cost of 25 cents a copy, which covers the 
cost of printing and distribution. A free brochure 
on NBC handbooks, providing brief descriptions of the 
contents, will be mailed you on request. Or you may 
order the booklets you want from this coupon. 


AMERICA’S NO. | NETWORK 
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ALT WHITMAN'S home in Camden, New 

Jersey, is to become a literary shrine, ac- 
cording to plans made by the state, which assumed 
control of the property last summer. It was in this 
house, where Whitman lived for nineteen years and 
where he died in 1892, that the “good grey poet’’ 
received visitors from all over America, England, 
and the continent. Now fallen into decay, the 
building will be repaired, and later the surrounding 
area will be beautified by New Jersey's Department 
of Historic Sites. Oscar Lion has offered his col- 
lection of Whitman manuscripts, said to be the fin- 
est in America, for the shrine’s archives, and other 
notable Whitmania, from the Library of Congress, 
«Duke University, and the University of Pennsyl- 
“vania, will be microfilmed for the same purpose. 


Fever Chart 


Screen rights for Thomas B. Costain’s The 
Moneyman have been purchased | Producing 
Artists, Inc., for a reputed $300,000. & & Rob- 
ert Payne (China Awake), indefatigable novelist, 
poet, diarist, and editor, has turned out six books in 
1947. Unwearied after this prodigious output, Mr. 
Payne has just finished another volume, ‘The Lord 
in the Yellow Robe,” which will appear in the 
early spring. %& J J The estaté left by novelist 
Arthur C. Train, creator of the “Mr. Tutt’’ stories, 
is well over a million dollars, according to a re- 
cently filed tax appraisal. & William L. 
Shirer (End of a Berlin Diary) reports that after 
“the illuminating ordeal’’ of pinch-hitting for a 
month for Lewis Gannett, daily reviewer for the 
New York Herald Tribune, he is himself a candi- 
date for a long vacation. He described the job as 
“one of the most exhausting, fascinating—and 
humbling” that he has ever attempted. 

Viewpoint 

Novelist John Steinbeck (The Wayward Bus) 
and photographer Frank Capa, recently returned 
from a tour which included villages in the Ukraine 
and Georgia as well as the great industrial cities of 
the Soviets, told an audience at the New York 
Herald Tribune's sixth forum that the word most 
frequently heard on the lips of the Russian masses 
was “Peace.” During their travels the Steinbeck- 
Capa team found that “the Russian misinformation 
about the American people can only be equaled by 
our misinformation about [the Russians}.’’ It is 
the opinion of the two collaborators that ‘the peo- 
ple of Russia . . . want the same things our people 
do—food, shelter, security and the ability to raise 
and feed and educate their children in peace.” 


Nonagenarians 


When Maurice Evans went to Ayot St. Lawrence 
to consult George Bernard Shaw about the revival 
of Man and Superman, he found that the nonagen- 
arian playwright ‘‘still conducts his own business 
affairs and draws up contracts in his own handwrit- 
ing.” J J J Wilfred Meynell, four years older 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By Frances J]. Wallace 


than Shaw, and according to the [London]} Booé- 
seller, the doyen of English men of letters today, 
lent most of the biographical material for the exhi- 
bition commemorating the centenary of the birth of 
his wife, the poet Alice Meynell. % 2% J The 
ninetieth birthday of Gertrude Atherton (My San 
Francisco) was marked by the presentation of a 
gold medal from the city of San Francisco, in appre- 
ciation of Mrs. Atherton’s contribution to Califor- 
nia literature. 


Dramatis Personae 


Among the homes destroyed in the forest fire 
that swept through Maine was that of Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart (A Light in the Window) at Bar 
Harbor. J J 38 André Maurois (“From My 
Journal’) has returned to France after completing 
a two months’ lecture tour of South America. 
& Something of an innovation is the ap- 
pearance in mimeographed form, prior to trade 
publication, of a special German edition of Thomas 
Mann's new novel, Doktor Faustus, limited to fifty 
copies signed by the author. 3 J 3 Cecil Beaton 
(India) arrived in the United States recently to de- 
sign the sets and costumes for the revival of Ca- 
mille, & 3% & Two book talks by Christine Noble 
Govan (Jennifer's House), admission one bar of 
soap, brought in 175 bars which Mrs. Govan sent to 
her English publisher, Hodder and Stoughton 
3% S S John Vandercook (Dark Islands), au- 
thor and commentator, was married to Iris Flynn, 
radio actress, recently. 3% J J Missing in the 
Punjab since the recent rioting in India is Theos 
Bernard (The Penthouse of the Gods), American 
writer on Tibetan culture. 


Awards 


The 1947 Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation 
award of $1,250 has gone to Irwin Shapiro for his 
Joe Magarac and His U.S.A. Citizen Papers, a story 
of the legendary hero of the American steel mills. 
Messner will publish the book in 1948. % J 
Robert McCloskey’s Homer Price has been an- 
nounced as the Young Readers’ Choice for 1947, 
made by the boys and girls of the Pacific Northwest. 
The award was presented to Mr. McCloskey at a 
meeting of the Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion in Seattle, Washington. % 3% % The first 
award of the Somerset Maugham Prize, a traveling 
fellowship, has been given to A. L. Barker for In- 
nocents, a volume of short stories. 4% 4% % Wal- 
ter Havighurst has won the Ohioana award for his- 
tory published in 1946 with his Land of Promise. 
This book has also received the $750 Friends of 
American Writers Award. % % 2% For the first 
time in its 100-year history the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Saint Olaf went to a woman not of royal 
blood, when King Haakon of Norway conferred his 
country’s principal order upon Sigrid Undset, No- 
bel Prize winner and author of Kristin Lavransdat- 
ter. 

(Continued on page 290) 
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Popular Books for 
Your Active Shelf 


THE 1-2-3 OF HOMEMAKING 


By MARION HURST 


¢ This super-practical new book covers everything in the daily routine 
from cleaning a broom closet to serving a formal dinner. Nearly 500 
problems in all are solved, step-by-step, for anyone who keeps house. 


SELECTING AND OPERATING 
A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


By GUSTAV E. LARSON, ROBERT H. JOHNSON, and WALTER 
MAGNES TELLER 


¢ Here is a sound, authoritative volume that answers all the perplexing 
questions concerning competition, location, capital required, etc., that logi- 
cally come to mind when starting your own business. 


SOUTHERN VANGUARD 


The John Peale Bishop Memorial Volume 

Edited by ALLEN TATE 

¢ Prize-winning pieces by Malcolm Cowley, Randall Jarrell, and Andrew 
Lytle . . . two uncollected works of John Peale Bishop . . . and the cream 


of the southern crop of fiction, essays, and poetry brilliantly display the 
literary South in this superb new anthology. 


DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN TRADE 


New 1947 Revised and Enlarged Edition 
By FRANK HENIUS, Foreign Trade Counselor 





¢, Up-to-the-minute for current use, this compact volume contains a clear, 
concise explanation of foreign trade terms, usages, practices, abbreviations, 
techniques and procedures. Over 1,000 pages 


LISTENING TO MUSIC CREATIVELY 


By EDWIN JOHN STRINGHAM 


e A decisive forward step in the teaching of music, this remarkable work 
develops active listening habits and creates a taste and discrimination for 


good music of all types. 


Send for your examination copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., xtw'vor’tn'y 
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DIED 


September 29. YoueEL B. Mirza, author; at Day- 
ton, Ohio; fifty-eight. Born in Persia, he came to 
the United States when he was fifteen, and took 
his degree at Johns Hopkins University. His best 
known books are for boys: The Young Tentmaker, 
Son of the Sword, and other stories about Persia. 
He also wrote for adults on political and social 
subjects concerning the land of his birth. 


September 30. HOWARD VINCENT O'BRIEN, au- 
thor and columnist; in Chicago; after a long ill- 
ness; fifty-nine. For fifteen years the conductor of 
the “All Things Considered’”’ column in the Chi- 
cago Daily News, he was also the author of a num- 
ber of books, including Thirty, and Notes for a 
Book about Mexico. 


October 1. GREGORIO MARTINEZ SIERRA, Spanish 
playwright and novelist; in Madrid; from an in- 
testinal tumor; sixty-six. Best known for his play, 
Cradle Song, produced in New York in 1926, he 
had other successes on the English and American 
stage, among them Holy Night, The Kingdom of 
God, and Take Two from One. He also wrote 
novels, and translated foreign classics and contem- 
porary works into Spanish. 


October 2, PETER D. OUSPENSKY, novelist; at Vir- 
ginia Water, Surrey, England; after a brief illness; 
sixty-nine. The author of Tertium Organum and 
A New Model«of the Universe, his first novel, 
Strange Life of Ivan Osokin, was published several 
weeks after his death. 


October 3. Louis How, author, poet, and trans- 
lator; at Gloucester, Massachusetts; seventy-four. 
Among his works are a novel, The Penitentes of 
San Rafael, and a number of volumes of verse 
which include Lyrics and Sonnets and Ruin and 
Gold. He made a translation of Dante's Divine 
Comedy, a task which required ten years. 


October 3. JOHAN HENRIK EMIL SCHUCK, Swed- 
ish author and historian; in Stockholm; ninty-two. 
“One of the foremost literary historians of Swed- 
en,’ Dr. Schuck had been a director of the Nobel 
Foundation. He wrote voluminously on subjects of 
art and literature, his works including Rome: A 
Journey through the Centuries, and Stockholm in 
the Fifteenth Century. 


October 6. SAMUEL HOFFENSTEIN, poet and screen 
writer ; in Hollywood ; of a heart attack ; fifty-seven. 
Although he almost gave up poetry when he became 
a Hollywood scenarist, saying that “poetry did not 
pay off in royalty checks,” his first volume of light 
verse, Poems in Praise of Practically Nothing, has 
sold nearly 200,000 copies since 1928. His last 
book, Pencil in the Air, was published three days 
after his death. 


October 11. EDWARD ALDEN JEWELL, writer and 
art critic; in New York City; of a heart attack; 
fifty-nine. For more than twenty years the art critic 
of the New York Times, he was the author of vari- 
ous books on his subject, among them French Im- 
pressionists and Their Contemporaries, Cézanne, 
and Georges Rouault. He also wrote a trio of novels 
in the Twenties, edited various papers and maga- 
zines, and lectured widely on modern painting. 
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October 12. HENRI DE ROTHSCHILD, physician, 
financier, and playwright; at Jouxens, Switzerland; 
seventy-five. A qualified physician specializing in 
children’s diseases, he founded the Henri de Roths- 
child Surgical Clinic, and equipped it with a 15,- 
000-volume library. He also established the In- 
stitut Pierre Curie. A noted art collector, Baron de 
Rothschild was interested as well in the theater and 
under the pseudonym André Pascal wrote several 
successful plays, including La Rampe, Talion and 
Caducée. In 1929 he built the $2,000,000 Theatre 
Pigalle in Montmartre. 


October 13. SIDNEY WEBB (LORD PASSFIELD), 
British economist and authority on Russia; at Lip- 
hook, Hampshire, England; eighty-eight. With his 
wife, Beatrice Webb, who died in 1943, he formed 
a literary partnership that produced such monu- 
mental works as The History of Trade Unionism 
and the seven-volume History of Local Government 
in England. In 1932 the Webbs visited Russia, 
and later wrote their famous books, Soviet Com- 
munism (1937) and The Truth about Soviet Rus- 
sia (1942). With George Bernard Shaw and Ed- 
ward R. Pease they helped to found the Fabian So- 
ciety, and later The New Statesman. When Sidney 
Webb was elevated to the peerage in 1929, becom- 
ing Lord Passfield of Passfield Corner, his wife re- 
fused to use her title, preferring to be known as 
Mrs. Beatrice Webb. 


October 17. ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, author 
and geographer ; at Hamden, Connecticut; seventy- 
one. Working on the theory that great cultures 
flourish only in favorable climates, Dr. Huntington 
wrote a number of books on geography. His Main- 
springs of Civilization (1945) is based on two 
earlier books, Civilization and Climate, considered 
by some critics his most important work, and The 
Character of Races. He wrote in all twenty-eight 
volumes, and many articles for newspapers and pe- 
riodicals, 


October 25. ViCTOR ALEXANDER GEORGE ROBERT 
LYTTON, second Earl of Lytton, author and diplo- 
mat; at Knebworth, Hertfordshire, England; sev- 
enty-one. The son of a writer (his father, under 
the pseudonym “Owen Meredith’ had published a 
novel, Lucille) and the grandson of Edward G. E. 
L. Bulwer-Lytton (The Last Days of Pompeii), 
Lord Lytton was an author in his own right. In ad- 
dition to a biography of his father, he wrote some 
half-dozen other books, including The Web of Life 
and Pundits and Elephants. 


October 27. SAMUEL CROWTHER, author and 
economist; in Boston, Massachusetts; after a long 
illness; sixty-seven. The biographer of Henry 
Ford, he collaborated with the industrialist on a 
book, My Life and Work, which was translated 
into many languages and sold millions of copies. 
Also with Mr. Ford, he wrote Edison As I Knew 
Him and Today and Tomorrow. Among his other 
biographies were The First Million Is the Hardest, 
with A. B. Farquhar, and Men and Rubber, with 
Harvey S. Firestone. 


October 27. JOHN A. SCOTT, educator and author- 
ity on Homer; in Augusta, Michigan; in his sleep; 
eighty. Professor Scott, who had spent more than 
fifty years in the study and teaching of classical lan- 
guages, was the author of a number of books in his 
field, including The Unity of Homer, Socrates and 
Christ, and Luke, the Great Physician. 
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Gerald Warner Brace 


. 


IR THOMAS BROWNE once declared that “To 

burn the bones of the king of Edom for lime, 
seems no irrational ferity; but to drink of the ashes 
of dead relations, a passionate prodigality,”” and 
Gerald Warner Brace, the author of a highly 
praised 1947 novel, The Garretson Chronicle, 
agreed with this sentiment so heartily that he made 
it the epigraph of his novel and set it opposite the 
title page. The Garretson Chronicle, a study of 
New England ancestor-worship, has most often 
been compared with George Santayana’s The Last 
Puritan, and Ralph Williams, reviewing it in the 
Chicago Tribune, called it a worthy candidate for 
the 1947 Pulitzer award. Comparisons with J. P. 
Marquand were also inevitable, and usually in 
Gerald Brace’s favor. 

Although he was born at Islip, New York, on 
September 23, 1901, Mr. Brace’s novels all have 
New England settings, and he has taught at six 
New England colleges, including Boston Univer- 
sity, where he is now professor of English. His 
ancestry is old New England on both sides, his 
mother, Louise (Warner) Brace, being a descend- 
ant of the Vermont patriot Seth Warner, while his 
father, Charles Loring Brace, was a son of a sim- 
ilarly-named father who was a well known author 
of historical and sociological books, and founder 
of the New York Children’s Aid Society. Gerald 
Brace’s great-grandfather, J. P. Brace, was a writer, 
novelist, and editor of the Hartford Courant. After 
leaving Islip, Gerald’s family, which included three 
sisters and a brother, lived for many years at Dobbs 
Ferry, New York, spending their summers at Deer 
Isle in Penobscot Bay, Maine, where the novelist 
still goes with his wife and three children, and 
where he does most of his writing. Gerald Brace 
attended Loomis School at Windsor, Connecticut 
(though readers who are inclined to identify novel- 
ist with hero might think he went to Groton, a 
school not unlike the Lincoln Rectory of The Gar- 
retson Chronicle). He graduated in 1918, and 
went on to Amherst, finding a congenial instructor 
in George Whicher, and receiving his B.A. degree 
in 1922. At Harvard, where Brace studied archi- 
tecture—as one might surmise from reading his 
new novel—he was influenced by Dean Briggs, 
took his Master’s degree in 1924, and his Ph.D. 
in 1930, after writing a thesis on “The Relation of 
English Literature and the Fine Arts in the Early 
18th Century.” 


While teaching at, successively, Williams Col- 


lege, Amherst, Radcliffe, Dartmouth, Mount Holy- 


oke, and Boston University, Gerald Brace has writ- 
ten four novels, and is at present at work on 
another. The Islands (1936) is the story of Edgar 
Thurlow, a boy from a Maine fishing and boat- 
building family, who is adopted by Miss Everett, 
a Back Bay Bostonian, goes through “Harvard, and 
back to Maine. The Boston Transcript found it a 
good story, with a delightful quiet sense of humor, 
and Edith Walton, in the New York Times, said 
that its tone was “definitely less nostalgic than that 
of the Carroll-Coffin school." Vermont figured in 
the next novel, The Wayward Pilgrims (1938) and 
Vermonters in the third, Light on a Mountain 
(1941). Although Frances Woodward, in the A?- 
lantic, called The Wayward Pilgrims “uneven and 
without humor,” and reviewers in Vermont news- 
papers failed to clasp it to their bosoms, William 
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Rose Benét, in the Saturday Review of Literature, 
found in the novel ‘something of the clean artistry 
of Robert Nathan,” and Rose Feld, in Books, ob- 
served that the book had “beauty of the written 
word . . . of landscape . . . of character . . . of 
story.” In Light on a Mountain, Mr. Brace wisely 
concentrated on an entire group of Vermonters, not 
on a pair of over-intellectualized outsiders. The 
Boston Transcript praised ‘this distinguished story 
of the Gaunt family,’’ while the New Yorker re 
viewer referred to “pages of the grandest, most be 
lievable, humorous, hard-bitten, shrewd Yankee 
talk you'll find anywhere.” 

The chorus of praise which greeted The Garret- 
son Chronicle (1947) was led’by an enthusiastic 
review by Orville Prescott, daily reviewer of the 
New York Times, whose phrase, ‘‘an impressive 
and substantial achievement’’ was his mildest 
Sterling North of the New York Post called the 
book “a refreshing classic, dry, ironical, and 
turned with exquisite precision. It is worthy of 
the region that produced Thoreau and Hawthorne 
and Francis Parkman.”’ “A most charming novel,’ 
reported Esther Forbes, “as a Yankee myself I can 
only murmur—'How true.’”” In the New York 
Times Book Review, Maty McGrory called the 
story “a richly humorous picture of a way of life 
that has dwindled from creative energy to an un- 
productive highmindedness.” 

In December 1927 Gerald Brace was married to 
Huldah Laird, and they now have-two sons, Charles 
Loring and Gerald Warner,’and a daughter, Bar- 
bara. The author is, as he says, “much given to 
mountain climbing, skiing, and sailing boats,” and 
builds the boats that he uses. Three have come 
from his own designing board, including the 31- 
foot sloop which he now sails. He also likes to 
paint, and is fond of tennis and of walking up 
mountains and in woods. Just short of six feet in 
height, he has brown eyes, brown hair with a touch 
of gray, and tips the scales at 180 pounds. 

EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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Robert Payne 


POET and a believer in “the permanent 

power of beauty,” Robert Payne, young Eng- 
lish author whose versatility and prolific output 
have astonished the literary world, has authored in 
the space of one year (1947) two novels, a political 
study, a volume of verse, and a personal journal, 
and has also edited a book of Chinese poetry. Nor 
is this the extent of his activities, for scheduled for 
spring publication are a new novel, ‘The Lord in 
the Yellow Robe,” and an anthology of European 
poetry, “The Sacred Spring.” 

Pierre Stephen Robert Payne was born in Saltash, 
Cornwall, England, on December 4, 1911, the son 
of Stephen and Mireille Antoinette (Dorey) 
Payne. His father, a naval architect and airship 
constructor, built the Singapore naval base and is 
now a director of supplies at the British Admiralty. 
His French mother was a medical student at the 
University of Lyons. After a year at St. Paul's 
School in London, young Robert went with his 
parents to South Africa, where he attended the 
Diocesan College at Rondebosch, Cape Province 
(1929-1930), and the University of Capetown 
(1931-1932). Returning to England, he studied 
at the University of Liverpool from 1933 to 1936 
Subsequently he read German literature at Munich; 
and in Paris varied courses in medieval poetry at 
the Sorbonne with a brief turn at sculpture. 

Robert Payne has worked as a shipwright in 
England, and also in Singapore, where he was an 
armament officer as well. In 1941 he went to 
China for the British Ministry of Information, re- 
ported the Battle of Changsha for the [London] 
Times, and in 1942 became associated with Fuhtan 
University near Chungking and later Lienta Uni- 
versity at Kunming, where he taught English lit- 
erature and naval architecture for four years. 

Payne’s literary career began at the age of seven, 
when he wrote “The True Adventures of Princess 
Sylvia.” He has been writing ever since. Five or 
six of his titles were published in England, under 
the pseudonyms Robert Young, and Valentin Tik- 
honov (The Mountains and the Stars), before For- 
ever China was brought out in America in 1945 
This book won instant acclaim, and was considered 
“a literary event of the first magnitude” by Orville 
Prescott. Gerald W. Johnston, in the New York 
Herald Tribune, referred to Payne's “sensitive and 
perceptive mind” and called Forever China “ grace- 
ful, colorful, passionate, and sometimes enthrall- 
ing."’ Of Torrents of Spring (1946), the first of a 
series of projected novels interpreting modern 
China, John Cournos of the New York Sun wrote, 
“China lives in Payne’s pages as it does in few 
books.” In 1946, the author also collaborated with 
Stephen Chen on a biography of Sun Yat-sen 

David and Anna (1947), a story of Malaya 
which the New York Times reviewe1 regarded as 
belonging to the same world as Blake's ‘Tiger, 
Tiger,” or a jungle painting by Rousseau, preceded 
The Bear Coughs at the North Pole. In the latter, 
Payne departed from his former field and produced 
what Orville Prescott termed a ‘‘psychological 
melodrama” redeemed in part by “many isolated 
passages and individual scenes that glow 
with the flames of Mr. Payne’s unquenchable 
talent.” The Revolt of Asia (1947), ‘a provoca- 
tive, informative book’’ built around key personali- 
ties in the political scene was followed by China 
Awake (1947), Robert Payne’s last title, which 
returns to the diary form so successful in Forever 
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China. In the sensitive pages of this “transcendent 
reportage’”” John K. Fairbank felt that the author 
brings to life ‘a background not found in news 
dispatches.” 

Believing that “we can understand a people best 
through their poetry,” the author spent much of his 
time in China in studying the literature of th 
country. The result was The White Pony (1947) 
an anthology of Chinese verse translated by Chines 
scholars and revised and edited by Payne. He ha 
also published a volume of his own verse, The R 
Tree and Other Poems (1947). Although Start 
Nelson, in the’ Saturday Review of Literatur 
found “faintly disturbing echoes of considerably 
older and greater poets—Yeats, Whitman, Donn 
Shakespeare—" in Payne’s work, he nevertheless 
considered that ‘‘the total effect of these poems is 
that of a new voice.” 

The author left China in July 1946, and later 
came to the United States, where he now lives in 
California. Little is known about his private life, 
but in Forever China he refers to his stepson and 
his stepdaughter, and Orville Prescott has writ- 
ten in the New York Times, “Robert Payne's 
love for China is not so impersonal as his book 
suggests. He is married to a Chinese woman 
The dedication of The Rose Tree—'‘For my daugh 
ter’"— gives another clue. The blue-eyed, brown 
haired author, who is of medium height, has no 
political or religious affiliations, and belongs to no 
clubs or organizations because he regards them as 

competitive and therefore useless.’’ He ‘‘hates all 
sports,” preferring to take his recreation in ‘read 
ing foreign languages, wandering, working, and 
traveling.”’ An additional occupation is ‘looking, 
a lost art which he feels should be revived. Payne, 
who likes to work at night, has the novelist’s cus 
tomary admiration for Flaubert, and lists Rimbaud, 
Shakespeare, Baudelaire, Tu Fu, the Chinese Boos 
of Songs as favorite reading. He “worships chil 
dren and flowers and the sun” and wants ‘‘to write 
all the poetry that is in me, and read all the good 
poetry that has ever been written, in all languages 
FRANCES J, WALLACE 
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Read 
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Merry Christmas 


WE HAVE LOOKED OVER OUR BOOKS AND FIND 
THAT WE OWE A DEBT TO YOU 
It is a debt of gratitude for the courtesies you have extended to us in 1947; 
and the purpose of this note is to assure you of our sincere appreciation. 


May the Christmas Season Be One of Genuine 
Happiness to You and Yours, and May the New Year 
Convert Your Every Hope Into a Glorious Reality. 
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“Never makes a mistake” 


“Our snags dropped 90% the first month” 
“Out of 300,000 charges, only two have been contested” 
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that the Gaylord Book Charging Machine has produced results unattainable 
by any other method of book charging. 
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RECIPES FOR TWO 


By MARY LOU GLASS 


Whether she's a career woman, a 
newlywed, or one of a family 
of two... 


. . here is a cook book for the 
woman who doesn’t want to fuss 
with recipes that “serve 6." The 
ingredients for each recipe are listed 
in quantities sufficient just two 
people! No risk—no waste! Easy- 
to-follow directions make every dish 
a triumph instead of a trial. RECI- 
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lent measures and definitions of 
cooking terms are also included. 
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Atomic Energy; What of Our 
Future; War with Russia; Co- 
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Where Librarians turn for the 
. Amswers to Questions 
on Business and Economics: 


The 
Conference Board 


Economic Almanac 
for 1948 


Just out! Completely Revised! 


The Eighth Edition of 


‘“‘America’s Number One Reference 
Book on Economics” 


This Authoritative Handbook — which 
contains thousands of useful facts about 
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e GOVERNMENT 
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sulted books on your Reference Shelf. 
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v Available only through v 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BOARD, INC., 247 Park Avenue Dept. EA 
New York 17, New York | 
Send me stpaid ...... copies of The 
Cenference Board Economic Imanac for 
1948 (Cloth—$5.00) (Paper—$4.00). 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Epiror’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 





Christmas Cards 


To the Editor: 


One of those pleasant customs which sometimes 
grow up by themselves like Topsy is the annual 
display of Christmas cards at the Mount Vernon 
Public Library. About the middle of December 
one of the large staff bulletin boards is cleared and 
almost by magic it is filled to overflowing with 
greetings. No one recalls how it started but the 
yearly array of cards has grown to a hundred or 
more. They come from past and present members 
of the library staff and trustees, from outside 
friends including library patrons, local organiza- 
tions and officials, and business firms. 

The annual array brings many a welcome word 
of greeting from former staff members who have 
scattered to all parts of the country. The cards are 
of every design imaginable, large and small, black 
and white or gaily colored, elaborate or simple 
Some are handmade originals such as the large 
Christmas tree with red candles, each one named 
for an individual staff member, which arrived from 
New Mexico this year. The snapshot type which 
serves to foster and continue from year to year an 
acquaintance with the children of staff members, 
both past and present. 

When finally the holiday season is over and the 
cards are taken down, selection is made for the 
picture collection. Some eventually find their way 
to the municipal Arts and Crafts Shop where they 
serve many useful purposes. And the next year 
brings a new collection, as original, gay, and amus- 
ing as ever to form one of the highlights of the 
library's Christmas season. 

ALICE L, JEwETT, Librarian 
Mount Vernon, New York 
Public Library 


Missing Volume? 


To the Editor: 
Does some library lack the following? 


THIEME-BECKER. Allgemeines Lexikon der 
bildenen Kiinstler von der Antike bis zur Gegen- 
wart. Band 31: Siemering-Stephens. Leipzig, 1937. 
Bound, new, will sell for $5. 


This volume turned up in our library several 
years ago. As far as I have been able to learn, it 
does not belong to any library in this area, but pre- 
sumably, some library lacks this volume and I know 
of no other way to contact the probable location 
than through the channels of your paper. 

CYNTHIA GRIFFIN, Librarian 
The University Museum 
University of Pennsylvania 
331d and Spruce Streets 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
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International Documents 


To the Editor: 
A new periodical is about to be published, 


“Documents of International Organizations: a se- 


lected bibliography.” 

We, who have been struggling with documents 
of UN and other agencies, have held two docu- 
ments conferences here in New York and this pub- 
lication is one of the results. The periodical will 
be published quarterly, the first issue in November 
1947, $2.50 per year, 75c per copy. 

As a member of the advisory committee, I have 
worked over the manuscript and can testify to the 
value of this new venture. Pending cataloging and 
indexing, which most libraries have not been able 
to accomplish, this will be of great assistance in lo- 
cating documents and following up related mate- 
rial. 

RUTH SAvorRD, Librarian 
Council on Foreign Relations, Inc 
58 East 68th Street, New York 21 


Reception for Friends 


To close the old year and launch the New Year 
the first Friends of the Library reception and tea 
was held at the Verona, New Jersey, Public Library 
on January 5. This was a gesture on the part of the 
board of trustees and staff of the library to our pa- 
trons who had contributed books, magazines, and 
other items to the library since 1942. Over 150 
attended. 

Heretofore, we have acknowledged the gifts with 
a card or note or in person, but have kept record of 
all donors. At Christmas time it has been our cus- 
tom to send a note of appreciation to these friends 
but this year the board felt it would be nice to meet 
these donors and friends in person. 


Bulletins for Sale 


To the Editor: 

Would any school or individual like to buy the 
following unbound volumes of the Wilson Bulle- 
tin? 

Volume 4 (1929) through volume 17. 
13 volumes with indexes. 
I will sell these volumes for fifteen dollars which 
would include mailing or express charges. 
EDITH AVERITT 
Box 735 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Reissue of Religious Books? 


One of the first responsibilities to be assumed by 
the recently organized American Theological Li- 
brary Association is the gathering of data concern- 
ing the nature and extent of the demand for certain 
out-of-print religious books. In September a check 
list was prepared, based upon the judgment and ex- 
perience of a number of seminary librarians. This 
list was mailed on October 3 to a large number of 
libraries purchasing religious books, to all active 
members of the American Theological Library As- 
sociation, and to members of the Religious Books 
Round Table of American Library Association. The 


(Continued on page 302) 
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More Books 
from the 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
of 


ALASKA BECKONS 
by Marius Barbeau 


A ‘‘psychological’’ study of present-day Alaska 
. . @ new interpretation of Alaska . . . con- 
trasting today with early Indian culture. Factual 
. colorful. Illustrated. 344 pp. 8vo. $4.50 


PIGTAILS AND GOLD DUST 

by Alexander McLeod 
Chinese in California from gold-rush en to the 
present. Their quaint customs and beliefs .. . 
the colorful and powerful city they created within 
San Francisco : their unique culture—all 
make this book fascinating reading. Illustrated. 
326 pp. 8vo. 


UNDERSEAS LOG 

by M. O’Moran and Eddie Bushnell 
Vivid, exciting experiences of a deep sea diver. 
Dangers of the underseas work are contrasted 
with the beauty of the ocean floor. Illustrated 
with rare views of the deep. 266 pp. 8vo. $4.00 


THE WOLF 

IN NORTH AMERICAN HISTORY 
by Stanley Paul Young 

A brilliant study of the history of one of the 

most fascinating animals of this continent. The 

effect of the wolf on human welfare is clearly 

outlined. Illustrated. 152 pp. ‘8vo. 0 


JUVENILES 


JUDY AND THE GOLDEN HORSE 

by Faye King 
A charming story of Kentucky hill country and 
Judy, of the flying pigtails, who loved horses. A 
juvenile even adults will treasure for its remem- 
brances of an ideal childhood. [Illustrated by 
Johanna Lund. 158 pp. 8vo. $2.50 


HANNAH’S SOD HOUSE 
by Helen Littler Howard 
an a a mg little Hannah, child of the Colorado 
‘dry lands,”’ is the most delightful member of 
the Landers family whose simple lives and sturdy 
courage make this book one to be cherished by 
both children el gt a A story adults will 
enjoy reading alou Illustrated by Barbara Haley 
Smith. 212 pp. 8vo. $3.00 


MEEKO 
by Albert Cooper Allen 


A book to delight young readers. Exciting ex- 
periences of Meeko—so named by the forest crea- 
tures—who escapes from two squaws appointed 
his re by the man who killed his father. 
Illustrated Helen Hughes Wilson. 232 pp. 
8vo. $3.00 
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Announcing the official 


YEARBOOK 


OF THE 


UNITED 
NATIONS 


1946-47 


The complete story of the United 
Nations to date, compressed into a 
single 1,000-page volume. In addi- 
tion to a history of the origin and 
evolution of the United Nations and 
descriptions of the structure and 
functions of its organs, the book con- 
tains summaries of important debates 
on all the important problems dealt 
with by them, the texts of all basic 
documents, and a large section of 
appendices, charts and color plates. 


Besides carrying surveys of the work 
of the principal organs of the United 
Nations, the book devotes a section 
of the eleven specialized agencies al- 
ready operating or in the formative 
stage, detailing the evolution of each, 
its structure, purposes and achieve- 
ments. 


In addition to the narrative the book 
contains a vast compilation of official 
documents. Among them are the 
charters of the United Nations and 
of the specialized agencies, the com- 
plete texts of United Nations resolu- 
tions, the rules of procedure of each 
organ, all trusteeship agreements, the 
report of the Military Staff Commit- 
tee, the permanent statute for the 
Free Territory of Trieste, and docu- 
ments of the Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta 
and San Francisco Conferences. 


The appendix contains a chronology 
of the United Nations, a roster of 
the member nations with up-to-date 
statistics on population and area, and 
a detailed bibliography of publica- 
tions dealing with the international 
organization. A “Who's Who in the 
United Nations” supplies informa- 
tion about 600 delegates to various 
United Nations bodies since San 
Francisco. $10.00 


International Documents Service 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Morningside Heights, New York 27 
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(Continued from page 301) 

report calls for a reply in terms of “buyer expect- 
ancy” as to which titles should be reissued, and 
how many copies of each could be absorbed by the 
library and institution in question. With the re- 
turn and formulation of the data, essential figures 
are being prepared for the Religious Publishers’ 
Group (New York), for their use in determining 
the possibility of republication of individual titles. 

Additional copies of the questionnaire and check 
list may be had from Robert F. Beach, Secretary, 
American Theological Library Association, C/o 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 


Reading Gifts to Japan 


To the Editor: 


A new policy to govern the sending of books and 
periodicals as gifts to Japanese institutions or in- 
dividuais has recently been adopted. I am enclos- 
ing a SCAP statement giving the details of this 
policy and indicating clearly the necessary proce- 
dure to be followed by those desiring to make such 
gifts to the Japanese. 

Japanese professors as well as university and 
college students are pathetically eager for recent 
American books and periodicals. The flow of such 
materials has virtually stopped since 1940. The 
nature of publications most badly needed is indi- 
cated in the last paragraph of the statement. Any- 
thing that you can do to encourage gifts for the 
libraries of particular institutions or for general 
distribution will be greatly appreciated. 

Since coming to Japan last March as adviser on 
higher education, I have found the work fasci- 
nating, puzzling, discouraging, rewarding! There 
are many problems connected with the extensive 
reorganization of the educational system which is 
in progress, but they are what make the work in- 
teresting and challenging. 

W.C. EELLS, Adviser on Higher Education 
General Headquarters, Supreme Com 
mander for the Allied Powers 


ScAP’s CLEARING AGENCY AND CHANNELS FOR 
BOOKS AND PERIODICALS TO JAPANESE 


With the increasing flow of gift books and other publi 
cations from abroad, aimed at bolstering the information 
resources of the Japanese people, knowledge of SCAP’s 
(Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers) rules for 
handling and delivery of such gifts is becoming important 

SCAP’s channel for delivery of gift informational and 
cultural printed materials to the Japanese people is the 
Civil Information and Education Section, the clearing 
agency. 

Books and other publications from outside of Japan may 
not be addressed directly to Japanese nationals or Japanese 
organizations. The machinery set up, however, insures 
their delivery to designated recipients with a minimum of 
delay. 

Such gifts must be addressed to the Chief, Civil Infor 
mation and Education Section, General Headquarters, 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, APO 500, 
care Postmaster, San Francisco, California. In a corner of 
the address label should appear this statement: ‘‘For Mili 
tary Agency: Gift Publications.”’ 

Inner labels of the packages may indicate the intended 
recipient, but in addition to them the sender should write 
a letter to the Chief of CI and E listing the publications 
sent, naming the Japanese people or organizations for 
whom they are intended, and including any special in- 
structions. 

Upon receipt of a package and a covering letter CI and E 
will—unless it has reason to believe the publication or pub- 
lications will negate the objectives of the occupation—pass 
the gift along to the Ueno Imperial Library in Tokyo, 
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which has undertaken to deliver all such gifts to the desig- 
nated recipients. This library handled exchanges of official 
and technical publications with other countries before the 
war. 

Recipients of publication gifts are responsible—rather 
than CI and E—for acknowledgment of their receipt, by 
direct letters to the donors. 

Gift subscriptions to magazines or other periodicals may 
be sent from abroad in the same manner, the requirement 
being that the letter of instruction to the Chief of CI and E 
regarding the intended recipient shall be received before 
the first copy of the gift periodical. 

In the United States, post offices will accept packages of 
gift printed material for Japan up to 70 pounds. In other 
countries, the maximum mail package weights vary. 

SCAP suggests that donors of gift publications be asked 
not to mail such packages between 15 October and 15 De- 
cember, during which period APO facilities will be taxed 
by anticipated heavy Christmas mails. 

Publications for which no delivery instructions are re- 
ceived by CI and E will be considered as intended for the 
Japanese people at large and will be placed in public 
libraries. 

Like food and clothing in gift parcels from abroad, gift 
publications must not be sold by the recipients or otherwise 
allowed to get into commercial channels. Japanese receiv- 
ing gift books and other publications through the approved 
channel may, however, circulate them among acquaintances 
or donate them to libraries. Such practices have the ap- 
proval of SCAP. 

There has been a steady increase in the volume and va- 
riety of informational materials flowing into Japan since the 
end of the war. Included are the books and the periodicals 
which the United States and United Kingdom governments 
have provided for the SCAP information libraries in Japa- 
nese cities, articles the same governments have provided 
for release to Japanese newspapers and magazines, news 
and feature stories and articles released by licensed Allied 
news agencies, Allied magazines sold under license, educa- 
tional motion pictures provided by Allied governments, 
picture exhibits, and radio broadcasts from foreign stations. 

Particularly needed as supplementary materials are pub- 
lications concerning agriculture and allied sciences, medi 
cine and surgery with emphasis on the developments since 
1940, education with emphasis on teacher training, the so- 
cial sciences with special reference to social welfare work, 
youth and labor-management relations, philosophy and re- 
ligion, objective history of the world, architecture and en- 
gineering, the fine arts, general science and technology, and 
stories for children. 


Bonus News 
To the Editor: 


The new minimum salary scale is ‘‘the’’ news in 
the El Paso, Texas, Public Library. Beginning Oc- 
tober first a cost-of-living bonus was worked out 
resulting in the following salaries: 


Administrative assistant $3,900 
Department heads 3,480 
Branch librarian 2,760 
Senior assistants 2,700 
Junior assistants 2,400 


1,920-2,180 
1,380-1,860 


Subprofessional assistants 
Clerical assistants 


Beginning in August the staff went on a 38-hour 
work week. Everyone has the same day off, Thurs- 
day, and the library is closed that day. When there 
is sufficient staff available the library will again 
open Thursdays; the 38-hour week will, we feel 
sure, remain. 

Still another attractive feature of this Southwest- 
ern library's working conditions is a four week's 
vacation given to every staff member, clerical as 
well as professional, starting with the first year. 

HELEN SEYMOUR FARRINGTON, Librarian 
El Paso; Texas, Public Library 
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TRANSMISSION 


AND RECEPTIO 


by John F. Rider and a 


JUST Our 


New FM broadcasting stations are springing 
up all over the country. Manufacturers are 
daily releasing thousands of new FM receivers 
(and tuners) priced from the top of the scale 
to $39.95. This points to the fact that FM is 
here for the millions. It means that knowledge 
of FM is a must for anyone interested in his 
future in the radio and electronics field. 


Seymour D. Uslan 





“FM Transmission and Reception” details a 
thorough explanation of all manufacturers’ 
products, regular broadcasting, railroad, police 
and “Ham” equipment — wide, medium and 
narrow band. 


To the student being groomed for activity in 
the electronic field, this new book explains 
both the theory and servicing of f-m receivers. 
Its text is equally valuable to every person 
interested in electronics—will serve as a valu- 
able hand-book for engineers. 


OVER 300 FACT-PACKED PAGES 








paper cover) 


(hard back 
$2.70 cloth binding) ‘480 (substantial 


ORDER TODAY! 











| RIDER MANUALS — IN 16 VOLUMES 
All servicing data for American radio receivers 
WN. EV cvcsscnscersisipsctcivinsieiniaiacl $ 6.60 
WING | FEW ccccnicvaksibndeescsclbuapieateadoria stk 18.00 
Volumes XIV to VII (each volume)........ 15.00 
Varene: Wiad hecitetkssacitieatdinasaiel 11.00 
Abridged Manuals | to V (1 vol.).......... 17.50 
Record Changers and Recorders............ 9.00 

ooKs 

DARD RIDER PY’. 

STAN Vacuum Tube Ls cenapemeperres 6.00 

Inside peed Microwavese"" o 

Understan seinen an 


JOHN F. RIDER, Publisher, Inc. 
404 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK I6. N Y 
XPORT DIV ROCKE-INTERNA NA 
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Can your Binder furnish... 


Treasure-Trove Covers? 


Treasure-Trove covers are plus value you receive when you 
order Allen-Library-Bound books or rebinding. For better ap- 
pearance, longer wear, be sure to specify Treasure-Trove on 
your next order. for Library-Bound books. 


CONTINUOUS LOW-COST CIRCULATION 


All librarians and school people realize that ordinary book bind- 
ings do not stand up under constant library use. It is sound 
business to purchase your books Library-Bound as they can 
remain in constant uninterrupted circulation without having to 
be rebound. Library-Bound books are new books which have 
been completely over-sewed and reinforced in heavy covers in 











specifications. 


BOOKSELLERS 
1100 S. Wabash Ave. 


accordance with the American Library Association Class ‘‘A’’ 


Edwin Aillen Company 


BOOKBINDERS 


Chicago 5, Ill. school people recognize the sound 


Write for current catalogues and Lists Libeary-Bound books 


Illustration shows spe 
cial over-sewing and 
reinforcing of an Allen 
Library-Bound book. 











LIBRARY ACCEPTANCE 
More and more-librarians and 
business practice of buying Allen 


as evi 


denced by increased orders 














DEKADHESE GROWS UP 


And moves to a home 
of her own 
TECHNICAL SPECIALTIES COMPANY 
ls Pleased to Announce that 
henceforth 


DEKADHESE— 
The Plastic Cement— 
will be distributed through 


THE DEKADHESE SALES 
COMPANY 


2 Park Square, Boston, Massachusetts 


All inquiries and orders 


should be so addressed. 
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Staples for Libraries 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


The only unabridged dictionary completely re 
vised in the past 25 years. Up to date for 
today’s needs. 3,350 pages. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, 5th Edition 


The best handy-size dictionary because it con 
tains all the words most commonly used 1,300 
pages. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and 
contrasted words. 944 pages. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 


tions. 1,700 pages. 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH, by Kenyon & Knott 


A general-purpose; handy guide to pronuncia- 
tion, using the International Phonetic Alphabet 
536 pages. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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SELECTION OF SCARCE 
REFERENCE WORKS 


ARMORIAL BINDINGS. Eugene Olivier, Georges Hermal, R. de 
Roton. Manuel de |’ Amateur de Reliures armoriés frangaises. 2685 plates 
29 portfolios, 1 vol. index, together 30 vols., 4to, wrappers. Paris 1924- 
38. $110.00 
The standard and indispensable work on French armorial bindings. With 
clear reproductions of all detail im white on black. Arranged alphabetically ac- 
cording to objects etc. in the devices. 
BIBLIOTHECA ESOTERICA. Many illustrations, full-page and in the 
text. 658 pages. Royal 8vo, wrappers. Paris [ca. 1939]. $7.50 
Full descriptions of 6707 books on all the occult sciences, including alchemy, 
astrology, cards, chiromancy, conjuring, demonology, hypnotism, cabbala, magic, 
magnetism, mysticism, prophecy, sorcery, spiritualism, theosophy, secret societies, etc. 
BRUNET, JACQUES-CHARLES. Manuel du Libraire et de l’ Amateur 
de Livres. With the 2-vol. supplement and the dictionary of biblio- 
graphical geography. 9 vols., 8vo, wrappers. Paris [1926]. $100.00 


DAUMIER. Eugéne Bouvy. Daumier. L’Oeuvre gravé du Maitre. 996 
reproductions. 2 vols., imperial 4to, wrappers. Paris 1933. $25.00 
The only complete iconography of Honoré Daumier reproducing all the plates, 
es notes on each work and plate. With historical introduction and alphabetical 
index. 
ENCYCLOPEDIE PHOTOGRAPHIQUE DE L’ART. Thousands of 
photographic illustrations, showing the treasures of ancient art in the 
Louvre. 3 vols., 4to, buckram. Paris 1935. $50.00 
In the superbly clear new technique of photographing art objects in the round. 
ENGRAVINGS. Francois Courboin and Marcel Roux. La Gravure 
francaise, Introduction by Joseph Guibert. 3 vols., 4to wrappers. One 
of 525 copies. Paris 1928. $17.50 
An indispensable reference tool for all who work with French engravings. 
ENGRAVINGS. Loys Delteil. Manuel de |’Amateur l’Estampes des 
X1Xe et XXe siécles (1801-1924). 858 plates. 4 vols., royal 8vo, 
wrappers. Paris [1925}. $25.00 
A rich biblio-iconography. 
The HORSE. Mennessier de la Lance. Essai de Bibliographie hippique. 
With supplement. 3 vols., imperial 8vo, wrappers. Paris 1915-21. $15.00 
1560 pages, more than 10,000 listings. The only extensive bibliography of 
the horse and horsemanship, giving detailed descriptions of all books on the sub- 
ject published in or translated into Latin or French. With many biographies of 
their authors. 
VIOLLET-LE-DUC. Dictionnaire raisonné du Mobilier francais de 
Epoque carlovingienne a@ la Renaissance. 2144 woodcuts, engravings, 
and lithographic plates in color. 6 vols., royal 8vo, wrappers. Paris 
[ca. 1925}. $30.00 


The most comprehensive work on French costume, arms and armor, furniture, 
textiles, pottery, jewelry, metal work, musical instruments, tools, implements, etc. 


S. HACKER: ART BOOK IMPORTS 


381 BLEECKER STREET NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 
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“A treasure-house of operatic history” 


—Olin Downes, New York Times 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA ANNALS 


A Chronicle of Artists and Performances 
1883-1947 


Compiled by WILLIAM H. SELTSAM 
Introduction by EDWARD JOHNSON 
751 pages $7 127 Photographs 


METROPOLITAN OPERA ANNALS is a stupendous and invaluable work—a 751-page 
compendium, the first ever published, of every program of opera presented by the resident 
company at the Metropolitan Opera House from the inaugural night, October 22, 1883, 
through the 1946-47 season. 


Excerpts from the most important newspaper critiques of each season, at the close of each 
chapter, add a fascinating chronology and commentary. 


A complete and detailed index enables the reader to trace readily the casts of all the operas 
performed at the Metropolitan by the official company through the years, as well as the 
careers of hundreds of individual performers. 


Pictured in photographs (many of them rare and hitherto unpublished) are 127 of the Metro- 
politan’s greatest artists of every nationality, shown in the costumes of their best known roles. 


For music lovers and libraries everywhere METROPOLITAN OPERA ANNALS is one 


of the most exciting books of musical lore, one of the most valuable books of reference, ever 
published. 


Published in association with The Metropolitan Opera Guild 
by 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE NEW YORK 52, N.Y. 
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MUCH COMMENDED - WELL RECOMMENDED 
for Your Religious Philosophy Book Section 


——A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT— 


in Two Volumes 
by J. W. Neve & O. W. HEiIck 


An adequate and comprehensive guide to students. 
—Harvard Divinity School Bulletin 


. welcome and worthy contribution to sound and thorough 
study of Christian Theological Thought. —Christian Century 


Your readers will welcome this scholarly two-volume work on 
the development of Christian thought through the ages. Vol. I 
deals with developments up to and including the 17th century. 
Vol. II deals with the modern age after the year 1700. Signifi- 
cant reading for students and scholars of theology and philos- 
ophy. Over 300 pages in each volume. Cloth bound. Jacketed. 











Price $3.50 volume. 


Write For Our New Catalog of Books 


me MUHLENBERG PRESS 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Penna. 












5 million Americans read 
Out of the Night By JAN VALTIN 
Now JAN VALTIN 


has written a sensational 
first novel— 





A New 


1947 Edition ol 


THE STORY OF 


ENGLISH 
LIFE 


By Amabel Williams-Ellis and F. J. 
Fisher. Illustrated by Wilma Hickson. 





It is an American novel, exciting 
with the hope and promise that 
has been America’s tradition, 
tragic in the implication that 
America must not harden her 





Good news for all—a new, revised edi- 
tion of a distinguished book, with a 
Post-script for 1937-1947, new text, a 
supplementary index and added illustra- 
tions by EvE BRUNTON. 

Ages 12 up. 


at all bookstores © $5.00 


Coward-McCann, Inc. 
2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19 
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heart against the voyagers who 
need her. 

“Adventure is piled upon adven- 
ture until even the most depre- 
catory reader finds himself ex- 
cited and anxious.” 


—Retail Bookseller 


An Alliance Book 
BEECHHURST PRESS, INC. 


296 Broadway, New York 7, 
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READING HINTS 
for young adults 


. . . Suggestions of specialists acquainted with the reading 


tastes of teen-agers—the young people of high school age. 
. . . Useful in both school. and public libraries. 





A Recreational Reading List 


BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


An introduction to the world of books, designed to catch the 
moods and tastes of readers. Appeals to those of high school age 
who are ready to become acquainted with adult books, as well as 
to the older group of young people. 

This challenging list represents a wide variety of reading in- 
terests and types of literature. Impelling annotations introduce 
the books to the young people themselves. Fiction and non-fiction 
titles are grouped together under twenty-one distinctive headings, 
such as: On the High Seas, Fun and Fantasy, The American Scene, 
and Understanding One Another. 

The revision contains approximately 350 titles retained from 
the old edition, in addition to over 725 new titles, published since 
1938. A list of 65 important out-of-print books is appended, culled 
from a total of 300. 

Compiled by a Joint Committee of the ALA, NEA, and NCTE 
—Jean C. Roos, Chairman. Edited by Frances Grim. 120 pages. 
Illustrated. Single copies, $1.25; 10 to 100, 65c each; over 100, 
50c each. 


For a Guide to Current Books 
Consult the Young People’s Section of 


THE BOOKLIST 


For over a year the section ‘Books for Young People’ has been a 
regular feature of The Booklist. Each issue describes and evaluates 


new books selected from all fields of knowledge. 


The “YP” specialist on The Booklist staff is Miss Elinor Walker, 
who has served as a high school librarian and as head of the James H. 
Skinner Room, St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Walker works with a group of consultants to give Booklist subscribers 
critical reviews of current adult books which will be of interest to 


young people. 
23 issues a year—$5.00 


American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street Chicago 11, Illinois 
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“The Audel Guides in 
question and answer 


form fill a real need in 


the mechanical trades 


. the men like them.” 


—Wilson Library Bulletin 





Audels MECHANICS Guides 


Audels ELECTRIC MOTOR GUIDE .......... $4 
Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE ............... ! 
Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 

SE:  atiuh a vanbebsn acne secsndate* 90 4 
Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE .. 4 
Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & 


AIR COMPRESSORS .............0.202: 4 
Audels WELDERS GUIDE ................. 1 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING ............ 2 


Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book |! 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS .. 4 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER .............. 1 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 2 
ee & TOOLMAKERS Handy 

iia teat MeEOas Bie oi phos ne sis 4 
Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary .......... 4 
Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE ............. 4 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL ......... 2 
Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book .. 4 
Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book 1 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE | 
Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN 2 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 4 
Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 

DEMME woctttat. > os + cctbeenauian aa ‘ 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 

(4 vols.) 
Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 6 


Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ___..... 2 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES 
om? pee 1s ce SR sa 6 


Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS Examinations |! 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 

Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete ... 12 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING |! 
Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS ...._ |! 
Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS 


ee oe ate ene ee ere er a 
Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 2 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES ............. 2 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary ............... 2 
Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE ............... 4 
Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 @ 
Volume. Vols. |, Il, Il, IV, V, Vi, Vil, VIL, 
IX, X, XI, XI. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 


Publishers 
49 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 








Announcing the third 
edition revised of 


LET'S TALK 
ABOUT 
YOUR BABY 


by H. Kent Tenney, Jr., M.D. 


A delightfully readable book 
filled with expert advice and 
common-sense. suggestions. 
Written in an easy, informal 
style, it anticipates most of the 
problems that arise with a new 
baby, and answers many of 
the questions that leave the in- 
experienced mother at a loss. 
It has been widely recom- 
mended by prominent doctors 
from all parts of the country. 


$1.50 


Child Care and 
Training 


by Marion L. Faegre and 
John E. Anderson 


The seventh, revised edition 
has been brought up to date to 
include results of recent find- 
ings. It deals with all aspects 
of the child’s development— 
mental, physical, and social. 
Used widely as a handbook 
by parents, it has already been 
adopted as a text by hundreds 
of schools and colleges. $3.25 
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The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
OF SYNONYMS, 
ANTONYMS AND 

PREPOSITIONS 


By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 


New Revised and Enlarged Edition by the Funk & 
Wagnalls Editorial Staff 





? 


Seldom do two synonyms have identical meanings. 
The ideal synonym handbook, therefore, is one that 
not only lists a.group of synonyms, but compares 
their definitions and usages and shows how a word is 
related to, yet differs from, all other words in the 
same group. Fernald’s STANDARD HANDBOOK 
OF SYNONYMS uses this method. Authors, speak- 
ers, letterwriters have found it for more than 30 years 
an indispensable guide for selecting exactly the right 
word to use to make their meaning clear and exact. 
Now completely revised! 


@ Index of Synonyms 
@ Index of Antonyms 


© 8,000 synonyms 
© 4,000 antonyms 
@ the correct use of prepositions 


515 Pages. ONLY $3.00 at your bookstore. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th Street * New York 10 
Te eee 











MODERN binding methods 


plus a new binding location 


provide efficient service. 


TRADITIONAL standard of 


quality provides a craftsman- 
ship in binding that is based 


on 44 years of experience. 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


390-310 N. Grand Ave., Lansing, Mich. 
Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 
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An outstanding American au- 
thority presents the story of 
earthquakes and seismology 


WHEN THE 
EARTH QUAKES 


By James B. Macelwane, S. J. 


Dean of the Institute of Geophysical 
Technology, St. Louis University 


Written with scientific accuracy, it has 
popular appeal in its extreme readability 
and its hundreds of photographs, maps, 
and charts. The book describes the kinds 
of earthquakes, their nature and causes 
and distribution on the earth, It’s a com- 
plete book that will interest the scientist, 
the teacher, and the reader with some 
scientific background. $5.00 


FUN WITH 
FIGURE DRAWING 
By Alfred G. Pelikan 


Director of Art Education, Milwaukee 
Public Schools 


How to draw the easy way. It empha- 
sizes fun, action, and simplicity instead 
of anatomical - er accuracy. Be- 
gins with stick and clothespin figures and 
shows how to achieve proportion, move- 
ment, and framework of the figure. In- 
cludes 40 full-page plates. $3.00 


SHORT CUTS 


FOR ROUND LAYOUTS 
By Joseph J. Kaberlein 


Head of Apprentice Training, Sheet- 
Metal Work, Washburne Trade School, 
Chicago 
The newest and most practical book on 
round duct work for heating, ventilating, 
and air conditioning. $3.75 











CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES OF THE 
EAST 


Volume | 
By Donald Attwater 


This first of two volumes discusses the 
many rites and the more than eight mil- 
lion Eastern Christians who are in com- 
munion with Rome. Included are their 
history, rites, liturgy, vestments, music, 
architecture, etc. Illustrated. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1111 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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De-bulking 9 ~. 
per cles 
; a 


newspa 


Ci conan in 


IME WAS when very few libraries could 
huaneide files of leading papers from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Newspaper files 
were a lot too big and bulky —they took up 


too much space. 

That time is past. Today, a great many 
papers are microfilming their issues the 
Recordak way ... and Recordak microfilm- 
ing ““de-bulks” these so thoroughly that you 
can stack them in 2% of the space that 
bound files require. 

So today you can keep files of important 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 








... how Recordak enables you 


to keep complete files of many 
important out-of-town papers 


newspapers from many cities. Just get posi- 
tive prints of their issues. Then install Re- 
cordak Film Readers in your library . . . and 
the microfilm files will be easily available, at 
a moment’s notice. 

Many’: libraries, large and small, are ex- 
panding their newspaper service in this way. 
Write for the details of this and the many 
other library applications of Recordak. 


Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


originator of modern microfilming 
.-. and its library application 














A Message to Librarians 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY acts as the American Agent for Mac- 
millan & Company, Ltd., London, Cambridge University Press, Allen & Unwin, 
A. & C. Black, S.P.C.K., and Basil Blackwell & Mott, Ltd. It maintains two 
departments, the Cambridge University Press Department and the Importa- 
tions Department, for the purpose of distributing in the United States the 
books published by these English Houses. 


Orders for publications of the above-mentioned firms may be sent to any 
of the branch offices of The Macmillan Company. Requests for information 
regarding these books should be addressed either to the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press Department or the Importations Department at the New: York 
office of The Macmiflan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, 11. 


as 


- 
x 


Here are a few books just published and imported from England which are of 


special interest to American libraries: 


A. J. A. Waldock: PARADISE LOST AND ITS CRITICS $2.25 

E. M. W. Tillyard: MILTON (a reprint) $4.50 

J. T. Sheppard: THE WISDOM OF SOPHOCLES $1.50 

James L. Clifford: DR CAMPBELL’S DIARY $2.75 

H. W. Tilman: WHEN MEN AND MOUNTAINS MEET $3.50 

Douglas Yates: FRANZ GRILLPARZER $3.75 

Sir Arthur Eddington: THE EXPANDING UNIVERSE (Cheap Reissue) 
$1.50 

Cecil Stewart: BYZANTINE LEGACY $7.00 

WRITERS AND ARTISTS YEAR BOOK 1947 $2.50 

G. C. Allen: A SHORT ECONOMIC HISTORY OF MODERN JAPAN $3.00 

H. Lauterpacht: RECOGNITION IN INTERNATIONAL LAW $5.50 

Alison Fairlie: LECONTE DE LISLE’S POEMS ON THE BARBARIAN RACES 
$5.50 

Edward Beal: NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN RAILWAY MODELLING $3.75 

Arthur Hughes: HISTORY OF AIR NAVIGATION $2.75 

Vivian De Sola Pinto: THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN SCHOOLS $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Great Books and the Good Life 


By John P. Barden * 


DUCATION in America is a remark- 

able institution. American education has 
made Americans the finest technicians in the 
world. We know how to do anything for 
money. We know. how to make everything 
for money. What we do not know—because 
the educators, to judge by what many of them 
say, do not know either and so could not tell 
us—is that getting money has little to do 
with the good life. 


It is possible to tell what people are by 
what they want. Americans, for example, 
want television. We now have it and a 
rapidly growing group of technicians are pro- 
ducing, selling, and installing television sets 
throughout the country. Where are these 
sets, for the most part, installed? In saloons. 
Why? Because that is where we want them. 
Why do we want them there? Because we 
want to sit in saloons with a drink and watch 
a football game. What kind of people are 
Americans? We are the kind of people cap- 
able of developing a marvelous new means 
of communication among men but unable to 
do anything better with it than to bring gladi- 
atorial contests to the drinking fraternity. 

This sad example raises no new problem. 
When the telegraph became so far developed 
that people in Maine could talk to people in 
Texas, there arose in the mind of Henry 
David Thoreau the question whether the 
people of Maine had anything to say to the 
people of Texas. This is a situation which 





* Academic Director, The Great Books Foundation, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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the Great Books Foundation is trying to cor- 
rect. The great books program is essentially 
a conspiracy ' to make people ? read and dis- 
cuss important books. If somebody makes 
a date with a lot of other people to read a 
certain book, he will read it, because at the 
discussion he will be embarrassed if he has 
not. He will soon learn that he must read it 
well, because if he doesn’t, somebody is 
bound to point out that fact. He will learn 
to listen to other people because he will be 
asked to answer them or agree with them. 
He will learn to talk because somebody will 
ask for his views. Gradually, he will get 
better at reading, listening, and talking. Be- 
cause he gets better at these, he will think 
better. 

He will learn to think better because think- 
ing is concerned with the use of terms, the 
use of the language. Reading, talking, writ- 
ing, and listening to others are really exer- 
cises in the use of terms. As one improves 
in these arts with exercises, thinking im- 
proves. If you are dubious about this, try to 





1 The chief conspirators are The Great Books Founda- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, city li- 
braries, and institutions of higher learning in 25 cities of 
the United States and Canada, including: New York, 
Newark, Buffalo, Cleveland, Indianapolis, South Bend, 
Detroit, Flint, Chicago, Racine, Milwaukee, Kenosha, 
Louisville, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Wichita, 
Salina, Topeka, Manhattan (Kansas), Seattle, Tacoma, 
Olympia, Salem (Oregon), Vancouver. 

2 It is estimated that at least 20,000 and not more than 
30,000 people entered or continued with the program in 
October 1947. The eventual aim: 15,000,000. 

3 See Great Books Reading at end of this article for first 
four courses. Two more are in experimental stage at Uni- 
versity College, the University of Chica 0. Write to Great 
Books Foundation for list of titles, we: i 


und: lishers, and prices 
of books in first and second courses. 
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think a thought without using any terms at 
all. The more accurately people use terms, 
the more accurately they will think. 

The first thing, then, the great books 
group does for its members is to improve 
their abilities to read, talk, and listen to each 
other. 

The second thing is understanding of the 
books themselves. Eventually — because for 
adults time is short and the books are mostly 
long—the participants arrive at some under- 
standing of some of the most important 
ideas, issues, and insights which the greatest 
minds of Western civilization have thought 
worth setting down. Members of great books 
groups do not achieve complete understand- 
ing of either a great book or any important 
idea therein. They do not even achieve some 
understanding of all, but only of some of 
the most important ideas, issues, and insights 
in the great books. Great books groups are 
not for those who think they understand 
everything in the great books. Those happy, 
possibly fatuous, few of so great achievement 
should be writing, not reading, great books. 


The Process 


Liberal education — for that is what is 
going on in these groups—is not an achieve- 
ment, anyhow. It is a process. He who says 
he has a liberal education and means that he 
is now done with it, because he thinks the 
Latin on his diploma, which he can’t read, 
says so, does not even know what liberal edu- 
cation is. The great books program offers 
ordinary people the opportunity to engage 
in the process of liberal education for life. 
There are no reasons of method or materials 
to prevent the reading and discussion of great 
books for thirty or forty years.‘ There are 
only human reasons. The great books pro- 
gram ends in desertion or death. 

The materials are the books. They are 
great because they each added something new 
to the intellectual tradition of man, some- 
thing worth discussing today, and because 
they are intelligible. They are not written in 
the jargon of any particular field of learn- 
ing. They are addressed to men and women 
generally. Socrates as recorded by Plato does 
not make noise like an epistemologist, though 
we might say he was, among other things, 
an epistemologist. Socrates makes noise like 


* At least ten years of chronological selections will be 
worked out as illustrated in the lists of Great Books Read- 
ing. Thereafter the groups themselves will be quite as well 
qualified as anybody else to decide what works they propose 
to consider. They will be encouraged to go back and read 
whole books taking whatever time is required—a whole 
year if necessary. 
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a man, and anybody who can read can under- 
stand the words he uses. 


The Teachers 


Because the books are the teachers, the 
methods of the great books program are 
simple and easily learned.° The two leaders 
ask what they conceive to be important ques- 
tions about a book. Members of the group 
answer these questions. The leaders listen to 
these answers, then ask more questions. They 
insist upon enough discipline to keep the dis- 
cussion relevant to the books and to permit 
only one person to talk at a time. They insist 
upon enough freedom to allow everybody to 
express his views, to contradict somebody 
else’s view, or to raise a new issue. 

The leaders under no circumstances tell 
members of the groups what the “'truth”’ is 
about the book. They do not pretend to have 
this kind of truth. They do not lecture on the 
life and times of the author. They are inter- 
ested in finding out what the author said and 
meant. They are even more interested in the 
author's ideas as the members of the group 
understand them, and in their relevance to 
life today. The aim of the great books group 
is not toward antiquarian pedantry, but to 
engage in some of the processes of liberal 
education. Scholarship is not decried; it is 
merely distinguished ; it is different from the 
activity of liberal education. It follows that 
a scholar with respect to the book under dis- 
cussion might be the worst possible leader 
for the discussion. He might be tempted to 
tell the group about the author and the society 
in which he lived with a view to explaining 
what the author really meant. Even if his 
lecture were brilliant and correct in every de- 
tail, the group would become an audience 
instead of participants. People would stay 
away in droves. They would discover that 
their minds were engaged in passive accept- 
ance, not activity encouraged by freedom and 
disciplined by the test of relevance. 

The leaders never even summarize the ‘‘re- 
sults” of the discussion. This would be a feat 
of memory and extemporaneous synthesis 
quite beyond ordinary people. If it were not 
done well, it would be unfair to the views 
of some participants. If it could be done well, 
a dubious supposition indeed, it would impair 
most of the educational advantages of the 
great books program. 


Issues raised and not resolved in a great 
books group lead, of course, to confusion. 


5 Great Books Foundation, Guide for Leaders (1947). 
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But it is a good kind of confusion. It leads 
everybody to continue thinking about the un- 
resolved issues; it leads the conscientious to 
do more reading. Many of the great issues in 
morals, politics, and the social sciences have 
never been satisfactorily resolved in general 
terms. They have always confronted man and 
perhaps they always will. What is the nature 
of man, his proper relation to the state, and 
the nature of the state are questions which 
have never been answered to the satisfaction 
of everybody though there have been some 
very able efforts. Since every social decision 
depends upon what we think, consciously or 
unconsciously, that the answers to these ques- 
tions might be, the questions, at least, seem 
worth raising. This is enough for the great 
books group. It is enough for the people 
engaged in the process of liberal education 
to raise an issue, to define it, and to discuss 
it. For forty ordinary people to come to a 
sound conclusion in two hours about an issue 
which has perplexed men through entire ages 
would indeed be remarkable. The mark of 
an educated person is not that he knows all 
the answers, but that he knows some of the 
questions. 

If it is true that anybody who can read, 
can read a great book, and if ordinary people 
with some training administered by the Great 
Books Foundation can lead great books 
groups,® the question still remains: Why 
should anybody do either of these things? 


The Reasons 


The reasons why people ought to engage 
in these activities are moral, intellectual, and 
political. 

Liberal education is the education of 
people as people. It does not educate people 
as technicians, which is vocational educa- 
tion. It does not educate people as animals 
which is physical education. It does not 
educate people as the children of God, which 
is religious education. It educates people as 
people. It trains them in the natural activi- 
ties of the mind which are reading, writing, 
talking, listening, and hence, thinking. It 
leads them to some understanding of the 
gteat intellectual tradition which they have 
inherited but have never examined. It is 
dedicated to the principle that people ought 
not merely to live, but to live well. A man 
who knows no more than what he must at his 


® The Great Books Foundation will consider training « 


leaders, without charge, anywhere in North America. 
Training class:s ordinarily enroll 36 prospective leaders 
from organizations of any kind which definitely plan one 
or more great books groups. 
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place of work, his home, and the well traveled 
path between them is merely living. This 
may be life, but it is not the good life. It is 
not living well. To live well, people should 
exercise their natural faculties and realize 
their potentialities. They should achieve the 
wisdom and goodness of which they are cap- 
able, because they are people with lives which 
must be lived and it seems reasonable to lead 
the best life possible. These are the moral 
and intellectual reasons which underlie the 
great books program. 


Education for Freedom 


The political reasons for reading and dis- 
cussing the great books are that the improve- 
ment of the people, in a free society, must 
lead to the improvement of the country. 
People are also citizens. As citizens they run 
the country. If they become better people, 
they will become better citizens. Better citi- 
zens will run the country better. The prob- 
lem, then, is to educate our people for free- 
dom, to preserve that freedom by the prudent 
action of a thinking citizenry who are aware 
of what happened to other great countries, 
and so to make our country good as well as 
great, that it may not perish from the earth. 

I am sure that education is the only way 
to reach these ends. The great books program 
may not be the only means of education 
which can reach masses of people and change 
the direction of their lives. The great books 
program has one great advantage, however. 
It exists. 


GREAT BOOKS READING 
First Year 


For those who have never participated in a dis- 
cussion course dealing with the great books. 


1. Introduction and Exemplary Reading of the 
Declaration of Independence; The Bible: 
1 Kings, 21; 2 Samuel, 11, 12 


2. Plato: Apology, Crito 

3. Plato: Republic, Books I, II 

4. Thucydides: History, Book I, chaps. 1, 2, 
3, 5; Book II, chaps. 6, 7; Book V, chap. 17 

5. Aristophanes: Lysistrata, Birds, Clouds 

6. Aristotle: Ethics, Book I 

7. Aristotle: Politics, Book I 

8. Plutarch: “Lycurgus,” “Numa,” and “Com- 


parison”; ‘Alexander’’ and ‘‘Caesar”’ 
9. St. Augustine: Confessions, Book I-VIII 


10. St. Thomas: Treatise on Law (Summa Theo- 
logica, Books I-II, QQ. 90-97) 
11. Machiavelli: The Prince 
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12. Montaigne: Selected Essays: ‘That the Taste 
of Good, etc.,”” “Of Custom,” ““Of Pedantry,”’ 
“Of the Education of Children,” “It Is Folly, 
etc.,” ““Of Cannibals.” 

13. Shakespeare: Hamlet 

14. Locke: Of Civil Government (second essay) 

15. Rousseau: The Social Contract, Books I-II 

16. Federalist Papers: Nos. 1-10, 15, 31, 47, 51, 
68-71 

17. Smith: The Wealth of Nations, Book I, chaps. 
1-9 

18. Marx: Communist Manifesto 

(The above assignments, reprinted by The Great 

Books Foundation, are available at $7.50 a set, 


plus postage from Chicago, Illinois—3 1/3 Ibs. 
book rate.) 


Second Year 
For those who have previously attended at least 
one course dealing with the great books. 
Homer: Odyssey 
Herodotus: History, Books I and II 


Aeschylus: House of Atreus (Agamemnon, 
Furies, Libation Bearers) 


a nN 


4. Sophocles: Oedipus Rex, Antigone 

5. Aristotle: Poetics 

6. Plato: Meno 

7. Aristotle: Ethics, Books II and VI (chaps. 1, 
2, 5, 9-13) 

8. Lucretius: De Rerum Natura, Books I-IV 

9. Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida (Krapp trans- 


lation) 


10. Hobbes: Leviathan, Book I, chaps. 1-7, 11, 
13-15; Book II, chaps. 17-21 


11. Milton: Areopagitica 
12. Swift: Gulliver's Travels 
13. Pascal: Pensées: Selections 


14. Rousseau: Discourse on Inequality; Treatise 
on Political Economy 


15. Nietzsche: Beyond Good and Evil 
16. Mill: Representative Government, chaps. 1-6 
17. Mill: Representative Government, chaps. 7-18 
18. Tawney: The Acquisitive Society 

(The above assignments, 15 reprinted and three 
volumes secured from publishers by The Great 


Books Foundation, are available at $12.95 a set, 
postage included.) 


Third Year 


For those who have had at least two years’ ex- 
perience in reading the great books. 


1. Aeschylus: Prometheus Bound; and The Book 
of Job. 

Plato: The Statesman 

Aristotle: Politics, Books III, IV, V 

Euclid: Elements of Geometry, Book I 


Aristotle: Categories, chaps. 1-4; On Interpre- 
tation, chaps. 1-8 


Nicomachus: Introduction to Arithmetic 


A bh Ww NW 
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7. Lucian: True History; Dialogues of the Dead; 
Dialogues of the Hetaerae; Dialogues of the 
Gods; Alexander the Oracle-monger; The 
Sale of Creeds; The Fisher ; 

8. St. Augustine: Of the Teacher; St. Thomas: 
Of the Teacher (De Veritate, Q. 11) 

9. Song of the Nibelungs and the Volsungs 
(William Morris translation) 

10. Gilbert: On the Magnet 

11. Spinoza: Tractatus Politicus 

12. Milton: Paradise Lost 

13. Locke: Essay on Human Understanding, Book 
Ill 

14. Stendhal: The Red and the Black 

15. Gibbon: The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, chaps. 15, 16 

16. Mill: Of Liberty 

17. Thoreau: Civil Disobedience; A Plea for Cap- 
tain John Brown 

18. Freud: The Origin and Development of Psy- 
choanalysis 


(The above are not available at The Great Books 
Foundation during 1947.) 


Fourth Year 


For those who have had at least three years’ 
experience in reading the great books. 


1. Hippocrates: Ancient Medicine; Airs, Waters, 

and Places ; Prognostics ; Epidemics ; The Law; 

The Sacred Disease 

Plato: Republic, Books VI and VII 

3. Aristotle: Metaphysics, I, 1, 2; IV; VI, 1; 
XI, 1-4 

4. Euclid: Elements, Book V 

5. St. Augustine: Confessions, Books IX-XIII 
(along with Genesis, chaps. 1 and 2) 

6. St. Thomas: Questions on human knowledge 

(Summa Theologica, Book I, QQ. 78, 79, 

84-88) along with questions on .truth and 

falsity (Summa Theologica, I, QQ. 16, 17) 

Montaigne: Apology for Raymonde de Se- 

bonde 

8. Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, Books | 
and II 

9. Descartes: Discourse.on Method 

10. Bacon: Novum Organum 

11. Galileo: Two New Sciences: Third Day 
(through Theorem II, Corollary II and Scho- 
lium) 

12. Harvey: The Motion of the Heart 

13. Hume: Inquiry Concerning Human Under- 
standing 

14. Voltaire: Philosophical Dictionary: Selected 
articles 

15. Darwin: Origin of Species, chaps. 1-6, 15 

16. Dostoievski: The Brothers Karamazov 


17. Mill: Utilitarianism 


nN 


™ 


* 18. James: Pragmatism 


(The above are not available at The Great Books 
Foundation, 1947-1948.) 
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Why Read the Great Books? 


By Oscar A. Silverman * 


[HERE is no. need to labor the point that 

adults want education: the great num- 
bers that confusedly seek something, any- 
thing, in the market places of books, lecture 
courses, Classes in arts and crafts testify sadly 
enough. But why adults seek education, aside 
from those whose immediate need is satisfied 
with course credits towards a certificate or a 
special skill to do a certain job, is less clear. 
To venture a reason for the adult’s need for 
education, one must first compare an abstract 
man, a thinking man, of thirty-five or forty 
years of age, to an abstract man who has just 
finished a regular course of study in a school 
or college. The young person rightly or 
wrongly feels that he knows most of the an- 
swers to the questions which will arise, and 
generally he is fairly well convinced that, 
given an equitable world, which he normally 
expects, he will be “happy.” When he has 
attained the age of thirty-five or forty, he 
may, and often does, find that the world, and 
himself, and his domestic and professional 
life are not the satisfactory situations which 
he had hoped to achieve. His dynamic life 
and dynamic world he lives in seem to have 


* Professor of English, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, 
New York. 


no correspondency: “things fall apart, the 
center cannot hoid.”’ 

And his mentors then seduce him, using all 
the techniques so highly developed by the ad- 
vertising men, with such absurdities as best 
sellers, book clubs, digests, book reviews, 
movies, the radio. Apparently there is no tra- 
dition, no certainty, not even a repetition of 
important questions. The suggestion of per- 
manency is not even implied. 

Reading the great books gives adults some- 
thing to talk about which is at the same time 
both important and serious: they are made 
aware of the fact that certain issues have in- 
terested men from the birth of civilization 
onwards. They as individuals find themselves 
concerned with mankind’s perennial prob- 
lems: the questions of evil posed by Antigone 
and Job; the problems raised by the existence 
of democracy and tyranny together in the 
Athenian state; the demands made by a dead 
pa it on a living present in Hamlet. 

To all adults the books will be new, even 
though a minority of the readers have studied 
them in school or college. For the adults 
themselves are newly come to the old books, 

(Continued on page 330) 
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Is “Group Reading” a Gadget? 


By John Powell * 


ARASSED libraries, still recuperating 
from wartime strain, still bewildered 
by multiple pressures for audio aids, visual 
aids, microfilm, radio programs, and the gen- 
eral duties of a community center, are now 
under pressure to take on group reading pro- 
grams. The librarian is entitled to ask why, 
and how; and to put on us who preach and 
practice group reading the burden of proof 
that this is not just another postwar gadget. 
Some rather extravagant claims on the one 
side have led to some understandable scepti- 
cism on the other. “If the world could be 
saved by a set of books,’’ observed one of my 
friends, ‘‘it would have been saved long ago.” 
True, but irrelevant; and the point which it 
so neatly misses is just the heart of the issue. 
It is not books but people that are the crux 
of this plan of education. The misunder- 
standing is the easier because, I think, librar- 
ies, concerned as they are with books, some- 
times tend to take people for granted. ‘Take 
care of the books, and the people will take 
care of themselves.” This tends to be true 
of scholars, also; and perhaps this has led 
to the unfortunate emphasis on great books 
that has obscured the*vital reality of the group 
process in which they are used. The lesson 
to be learned is not “how to read a book,” 
but how to meet a mind. 

We are used to thinking of a book as in- 
viting an individual to a lonely feast with the 
author. The solitary reader is free to select 
his intellectual company as he does his din- 
ner companions, in terms of their congeniality 
to his whims and tastes. It may well be that 
this is why there have been more individuals 
lost through books than worlds saved. For 
this one-dimensional and irresponsible con- 
tact shields the reader from the very demands 
that make human minds valuable to each 
other: the demands of coherency, of social 
relevance, of independence maintained in the 
face, not in the absence, of challenge. On the 
contrary, it is these precise demands which 
are inherent in the continuous discussion of 
a limited group whose members all read the 
same materials to arm themselves for argu- 
ment over their common concerns. 


* Director of Group Reading, District of Columbia Pub- 
lic Library, Washington. 
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Three-Dimensional Projection 


What group reading offers to the library 
is a three-dimensional projection of its books 
into the active thinking of a community. 
What it demands from the library is a re- 
appraisal of its present one-dimensional 
matchmaking between people and books. 

The group process of continuous confer- 
ence on objective matters of personal concern 
may be developed and used by any agency, 
in any context. When its concern is with the 
general understanding of people and ideas, 
values and goals, it is the business of educa- 
tion. And when the continuous conference 
calls, like witnesses in a Senate study, the 
still-living thinkers whose writings form our 
common library of civilization, then this kind 
of education is the business of libraries. 

It is not their monopoly. They are not the 
only ones concerned. But if this method suc- 
ceeds in revitalizing books as tools of "the 
thinking power of democracy” and libraries 
stand aside from their potential role in back- 
ing and guiding this movement, they may 
forfeit their claim to respect as dynamic agen- 
cies of the community's intelligence. They 
will certainly have cut themselves off from 
one of the most promising lines of evolution 
that has been offered to them in our time. 


First Pro gram 


Washington's program started in January 
1945, on a grant secured by the public li- 
brary for this purpose. Independent of other 
great books programs, it has had two objec- 
tives: to develop and demonstrate a pattern, 
method, and curriculum of group reading 
and leader development ; and to find out how 
such a program could be fitted into the or- 
ganization of a public library. 

At first, the program director and six paid 
leaders were all outside the library, while all 
group meetings were housed in the library 
and branches. In this third year of operation, 
the director and a full-time staff associate 
Operate as members of the library staff; but 
the fourteen group leaders, including two 
staff librarians—all selected from the mem- 
bership of earlier groups—are on a volunteer 
basis; and groups are beginning to meet in 
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clubs, churches, suburban libraries, and other 
places outside our own walls. We maintain 
a basic collection of some 2,000 volumes 
solely for loan to reading groups, but more 
and more members are buying their own 
books through a generous discount plan spon- 
sored by a committee from the groups. Yet, 
even while many elements of operation ap- 
pear to be becoming independent of the 
library itself, I believe the role of the library 
is becoming all the more indispensable. 
Group reading is intended to be a community) 
activity ; but the more widespread it becomes, 
the more necessary it is that ove agency of 
the community maintain central sponsoring 
control. 

The principle of coherence requires that 
the means be consistent in character with the 
ends sought. The group process, we have 
said, is aimed at certain goals of individual 
thinking: responsible independence, coher- 
ency of perspective, social relevance. The or- 
ganization of the total program should reach 
for these same characteristics. In terms of 
readings, this has meant an over-all curricu- 
lum policy based on experience with a wide 
range of books—we have used, in all, 180 
titles by 80 authors, living and dead, as well 
as documents and compilations ranging from 
the Bible to recent Senate reports—and as- 
suming about a three-year span of “basic” 


readings. Within this general plan, we have 
varied the reading of each single group in 
the light of its situation, interests, and lead- 
ership. The reading is planned on a year 
schedule, but variation is possible. It does 
not seem to us that group readings can be 
frozen and packaged into a Birdseye view of 
culture, to be followed universally by all 
groups. As leaders and groups gain experi- 
ence, we encourage them to take a larger 
share in determining their own line of read- 
ing; but their planning is still responsible to 
the program directorate which is responsible 
to them, in turn, for the maintenance of 
effective standards of group choice. 

In terms of relations among groups, the 
principle has meant that organizations out- 
side the library are encouraged and helped 
to start their own reading groups, but that 
they are not left alone to sink or swim with- 
out access to all the help that we and the 
other groups can give them. Regular meet- 
ings of all leaders with the program staff, 
and a newly planned community Committee 
on Group Reading, have grown out of a felt 
need for coherence among groups growing 
more widely scattered in location and spon- 
sorship; and out of a belief that “only a 
group can lead a group program.” Suburban 
libraries and clubs, for cxample, have spon- 
sored groups this year; their leaders’ are 
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drawn from members of our earlier groups, 
meet with all the other leaders, and know 
that if anything happens to interrupt either 
their own availability or that of their meet- 
ing place, we will see to it that others are 
supplied and the group maintained. 

Our groups have met weekly, to get the 
greatest value from the continuity of group 
development. Offered the choice of biweekly 
meeting, they have preferred to let those who 
cannot come be absent from time to time, 
rather than lose the values of weekly meet- 
ing for the rest. Reading is usually held to 
from forty to eighty pages each week: 
enough to give an intelligible field of dis- 
cussion, but not too much to read thoroughly 
and discuss at leisure. We generally also take 
more than one meeting on each book, unless 
the selection is very short: four to eight 
meetings, for example, may be given to 
Thucydides, de Tocqueville, Henry Adams, 
Toynbee, Gibbon, War and Peace, or The 
Republic. The reading always becomes more 
meaningful after it has been discussed; and 
the mind of a good author needs time to 
become effective in the thinking of the group. 

This is adult reading and thinking. It is 
not in a hurry, and cannot afford the sacrifice 
of those characteristics whose development 
takes time. We not only do not propose to 
save the world in a given number of years; 
we believe that program methods dictated by 
fear of the world’s end are necessarily false 
to the values that men will have to rely on 
if the world is going to continue. 

Up to date, therefore, we have not “pro- 
moted.” We have let the timing of develop- 
ment come out of natural growth. Recruit- 
ment has been mostly from person to person; 
friends bring friends, wives bring husbands. 
The number of groups was not let grow 
faster than the number of members experi- 
enced and devoted enough to want to become 
leaders. The committee which we hope will 
broaden the program base to include the 
whole community grows out of interest and 
experience, rather than being formed in ad- 
vance. It is in the light of these develop- 
ments, and not on the basis of a priori doc- 
trine, that we have become convinced of the 
genuine value and vitality of group reading. 


What Is the Answer? 


And if one agrees, what is to be done? 


1. Two indispensable functions must be as- 
sumed either by individuals who will work very 
closely together, or by one individual with dual 
gifts. One is the function of sponsorship: organiz- 
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ing the group, providing the room to meet in, 
making books available by loan or inexpensive 
purchase, and tying together the library, the leader, 
and the group. The other function is leadership: 
there must be someone to lead some groups, in 
which others may gain experience. The second 
function may be volunteer; the first is more secure 
if it is part of somebody's paid function, and 
preferably within the library. 

2. Promote the idea, and accept the help that 
is offered; but don’t be in a hurry to get rid of the 
responsibility. A group might meet in a parish 
house, with the leader coming from a school or a 
downtown office; but the identity of the group will 
be more secure if it remains under library sponsor- 
ship; if member lists are kept at your office, books 
secured there, information exchanged there. The 
group needs to know that if anything goes wrong, 
you are still there to put something else in its place. 

3. You can get reading-list advice from many 
sources: from us in Washington (copies gladly 
furnished upon request), from the Great Books 
Foundation in Chicago, from your own people. 
The main rules are: choose only first-class works; 
see that every member has a copy; take your time 
in reading and discussing it; and don't stop with 
one or two. The development of a group takes not 
only time; it takes several books, whose authors 
argue with each other about the same issues, so 
that the issue has time to get detached from the 
particular books and find its own form in the mind 
of the group. 

4. Library adoption of group reading does not 
mean that all librarians must become group leaders. 
Very few may do so. But those who do will find 
a rich reward; and so will the library that arranges 
for some on its staff to do so. 


There is no one formula. The movement 
is young, and open to invention. Librarians 
are very busy. But remember that it is only 
the busy people who find time and interest 
to do something more; and remember too 
that once this starts, it will attract help. 

It may be that in many places libraries will 
not be the sponsors of group programs, and 
that other agencies are. But let the library 
look to it that it is not left standing on the 
sidelines of a procession which is made up of 
the people, covered by the banners, and 
headed for the goals, which the public library 
in America is committed to serve. 


Why the Library? 


I have left until last the question that really 
concerns librarians more than matters of edu- 
cational value, which they are willing to take 
as granted. The practical question is: How 
does this tie in with my library? 

First, I urge my belief that if group read- 
ing is to take hold and continue in any com- 
munity, it must have the backing of some one 
public, professional, permanent agency. For 
this type of education, only the library now 
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seems available. Even if all communities had 
colleges in them, the emphasis on scholarly 
instruction in the college is generally too 
strong for them to handle adult general self- 
education properly. Every community does 
have a high school, and many of them have 
adult programs. But there is a sort of law 
that excludes them at present from handling 
group reading: namely, that except for train- 
ing in specific skills adults will not return 
for further education to a school level below 
that which their own education had reached. 
And one of the characteristics of group read- 
ing that should interest libraries is that more 
than any adult activity yet tried in education, 
it attracts the college-graduate professional 
and managerial personnel, the leadership- 
level people, into active membership and 
support. The library therefore is the most 
appropriate and hopeful agency for the cen- 
tral sponsorship and maintenance of group 
reading in any town. 

Secondly, because this is a book-centered 
activity, a means of exploiting books to their 
fullest potentiality, it seems to us an activity 
not “extra” but fully appropriate to the li- 
brary; at least as much so as story hours for 
children, and with an immensely higher po- 
tential of reward in community support. 

Thirdly, we believe that the use of group 
methods should be explored within library 
practice apart from adult and philosophical 
discussion. We have found the method in- 
tensely attractive to high-school students ; 
and we are eager to see it tried with ten- to 
twelve-year-olds in the children’s rooms. We 
wonder how usefully it could be developed 
in connection with such departmental or sub- 
ject divisions as business, labor, economics; 
as art, music, science. It seems to us that such 
use would enliven the community's appreci- 
ation of the collections; would heighten the 
staff members’ understanding of the mate- 
rials in relation to their selection and use; 
and might lead to new and fruitful relations 
between the library and the city. We have 
in Washington conducted a staff group in 
the regular group materials; but we have also 
discussed a staff group in which materials 
of special interest to different librarians, or 
special relevance to different parts of the 
collection, would be the focus of reading. 
In short, the method should be explored 
within libraries as a means of deepening and 
enriching the group coherency of the staff 
itself, in addition to its use as a medium for 
deepening library-public relations. 
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Fourthly, the library that has developed 
group reading programs has another, and 
a unique, resource to offer in addition to 
its books. Remember that the organized 
self-directed associations of adults—clubs, 
leagues, parent organizations, labor or civic 
associations—seek regular educational help 
only from the library. They create and sus- 
tain their own programs, and turn to libraries 
for materials. Now, where a college might 
lend them a speaker, and leave them as de- 
pendent as before on outside aid, the library 
might well give them, out of its experience, 
the means of intensifying their own use of 
the written materials they seek in the service 
of their own social goals. The seeker after 
understanding too often comes to the library 
to find a compass, and is handed only an 
itinerary. In giving reading-group guidance 
and providing leader experience, the library 
would further the common effort of adult 
self-education toward coherence, independ- 
ence, and social understanding in a way that 
no other present educational agency can do, 
and in a way congruent with its own function 
and franchise in the community. 





“YULETIDE GREETINGS FROM THE PAST” 


One of the most unusual and attractive displays 
of the Akron Public Library for 1946 was one 
showing trends in the art of Christmas cards. 
Christmas cards dating from as far back as 1880 
were borrowed from the Museum of the City of 
New York. The library paid postage and a small 
insurance fee covering the cards. 

The display was mounted on a stairway bulletin 
board, 471,” high, and 95” wide. This was covered 
with deep blue velour paper. The cards were 
mounted on this and covered with cellophane slips 
to protect them. The heading was on fine white 
paper with deep blue lettering, with a sub-heading, 
‘Fashions as well as manners of the past century 
are frequently reflected in Christmas cards.”’ Greens 
were placed across the top of the bulletin board 
creating a softening effect and frame for the entire 
display. 
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Teaching Is Not Learning 


By Nathaniel Cantor * 


EFORE we can discuss the techniques of 

leading a discussion group, we should 
be clear about the dynamics of learning. 
Learning means the reorganization of atti- 
tudes, feelings, and ideas. This is some- 
thing we all find extremely difficult to do. 
Man no less than inorganic nature is char- 
acterized by the law of inertia. It is much 
easier to remain as we are than to change. 
No one fundamentally acquires a change in 
basic attitude without pain being involved. 
The more intensive the change, the deeper is 
the pain. The more one suffers, the more one 
may grow. 

What I am saying is, that the pivot of 
change and growth is less of an intellectual 
character and depends more upon emotional 
reorganization. Our whole system of educa- 
tion in the family and school is based upon 
language. I consider this false. No one has 
ever been really educated by definition. I do 
not know of a system of instruction better 
calculated to prevent genuine growth than 
the lecture system. I believe every parent 
would agree with this, even if teachers would 
not. 

Very often we use language to cover up 
our mistakes and to justify our not wanting 
to change. We like to remain the way we are 
and if we are sufficiently filled with language 
acquired through eight or sixteen years of 
schooling, we can almost always find sufh- 
cient reasons for not surrendering a position 
we wish to hold to. We don’t fool even our- 
selves, however. We become filled with all 
kinds of guilt and fear and uneasiness over 
trying to avoid issues. The tensions are dis- 
torted and remain with us. This leads us into 
a vicious circle of trying to dominate others 
to reassure ourselves that we are sound in 
what we stand for. We insist that others 
yield to us. We can’t allow others to be 
different since they threaten our own security 
and need to dominate. 


A well disciplined discussion leader must 
first come to grips with his own intra- 
personal problems before he is in a position 
not to use others to solve his own needs and 
tensions. The average teacher, as well as the 


* Chairman, Department of Sociology and Anthropol- 
ogy, University of Buffalo; author, Dynamics of Learning. 
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average parent or average discussion leader, 
uses the student, the child, or the group 
member to satisfy his own need to dominate, 
or to be approved of. This tends to increase 
the fears and resentment of the others towards 
the leader. 


Role of the Leader 


The discussion leader at the very first mo- 
ment of meeting with the group, greets them 
warmly, and simply asks the question: “In 
what way can I be of help ?’’—and closes his 
mouth. After the usual painful half-minute 
of silence, he may find it necessary to repeat, 
“IT am sure there are many disturbing ques- 
tions in our reading for tonight which con- 
fuse me as much as they do you. I wonder 
if someone would like to state what he found 
confusing ?”’ Or, “What's the book about? I 
suppose there can be as many answers as 
there are people in the room?” These, or 
similar questions, will usually draw some 
comment from a member, which starts the 
ball rolling. So much depends upon the 
genuine spirit of inquiry and respect for 
others which characterize the well disciplined 
discussion leader. 

The skilled discussion leader listens to 
what the members of the group are not say- 
ing. His chief job is to watch the gestures 
of the members of the group, to listen to the 
pitch of voice, and closely to observe their 
psychic-motor tensions. The facial gestures 
and the movement of muscles and fingers will 
often reveal much more to the observant dis- 
cussion leader than any language which is 
being used. The overly timid or overly ag- 
gressive participant can be spotted by watch- 
ing for these signs. Every experienced leader 
will use these indices in his own artistic way 
to help the several members of the group in 
overcoming their blocks. 

A discussion leader must bear in mind two 
central points: first, he is there in the group 
to be used by the members of the group. He 
is not there to tell them what he knows or 
what he feels but to help the members of 
the group to discover for themselves what 
they feel and what they know. In other 

(Continued on page 330) 
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Non-Socratic Dialog 
By Cody Pfanstiehl * 


WE had hamburgers for supper at our 
apartment last night. 


“Please pass the ketchup,” I said. ‘The 
folks at the library want me to write some- 
thing about “What the Group Reading Dis- 
cussions Have Done For Me.’ The mustard, 
please.” 


Margaret, my wife, said ‘Here you are, but 
only one spoonful. I think Plato’s Apology 
and Crito are warm and fascinating, but the 
Republic is awful. More coffee?” 

At our dinner table these intellectual 
things are simply part of everyday talk, and 
not musty old ideas stuck away on some for- 
gotten bookshelf. Especially when someone 
asks you to write a thousand words about 
how you feel on the subject. 

“We'd probably never mention Plato if we 
didn’t have to read so many chapters by a 
certain date,’’ Margaret said. ‘“That'’s terrible, 
isn’t it?” 

Margaret was graduated magna cum laude 
from a small but good college in South Caro- 
lina. I spent three years as a student at the 
University of Chicago, completing less than 
two years of academic study, before I joined 
the University Press Relations staff. 

“Some of those books are worse than I 
thought,” Margaret continued. ‘But a lot of 
them are better than I imagined. At least I’m 
not afraid to admit now that some of them 
are dull. Before I read any of them I just 
nodded wisely and said they were all wonder- 
ful.” 

“The discussions are making me read all 
the books I should have read,’’ I said. “But 
I never remember what's in them. I'll have to 
read each one at least three times. Maybe if 
we stay in the groups long enough... .” 

“Same with me,” Margaret said. “All I 
remember of the Republic are some men 
chained in a cave and some shadows. But 
the Apology and Crito are human; nobody 
goes around being a yes-man to Socrates, like 
in the Republic. 1 got so mad, all those 
people just saying ‘yes’ all the time. I would 
have argued with him plenty of times. An- 
other hamburger ?” 





* Press Information Department, The Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Washington, D. C. 
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“At least you were interested enough to get 
mad,” I said, making like a group leader. 
“More onions, please.”” Then I changed the 
subject before she could ask me what I re- 
membered of the Republic. 

“Half the world’s troubles are because 
people don’t know what people mean,” I 
said. ‘Ask sixteen people what Truth is and 
you have sixteen answers.”’ 

“You mean you have a reading group dis- 
cussion,’ Margaret said. “Once upon a time 
I thought I knew exactly what truth was. But 
after sitting around a table listening to six- 
teen different views, I'm not so sure.”’ 

“But at the end of the evening we have a 
better idea of what truth is,” I said. ‘“Broad- 
ens our thinking. The sugar, please.” 

“You are broad enough,’’ Margaret said, 
moving the sugar out of my reach. ‘That's 
the truth, I’m sure.” 

“Another thing,” I said, emptying- the 
cream pitcher. “Last week I brought Thucyd- 
ides to the office in a carelessly planned sort 
of way. The book created quite a stir. I got 
kidded, but it pleased me to seem so learned. 
But I didn’t let anyone get into a discussion 
of Thucydides with me. I didn’t know what 
was in it.” 

“You're a terrible egotist,”” Margaret said. 
“Anybody can carry a book around with 
them.” 

“Sometimes I am more subtle,’ I con- 
fessed. “Sometimes I tell the men that I 
can’t stay down for bowling because I have 
to go to the library to discuss Toynbee’s his- 
tory or Socrates. I make it sound casual.” 

‘Toynbee makes me think,” Margaret said. 
“His whole way of looking at history is dif- 
ferent from anything I've ever read. In fact 
all of the reading group discussions make me 
more and more interested in what other 
people think. Other people, and other writ- 
ers. 

“Writers are people,” I said. 

“But I wish we wouldn’t zoom through 
the books so fast,” Margaret continued. “I 
can never remember what's in them.”’ 

“Neither can I,” I said, reaching for a 
final hamburger. ‘““These discussions make 
me feel dumb and smart at the same time. 

(Continued on page 330) 
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Planning a Great Books Program 
By Helen Huguenor Lyman * 


(eat books or not great books is a ques- 

tion facing many libraries today. It is 
a question of moment when a library decides 
to sponsor and administer a great books pro- 
gram in this time of extreme shortage of per- 
sonnel and with the lack of professional li- 
brarians qualified to work with groups. The 
decision rests upon factors which go far be- 
yond such obvious deficiencies. 


What should education be in a world of 
hunger, strife, atom bombs, ideological dif- 
ferences, and complex personal problems ? 
Nearly all people have neither knowledge nor 
understanding of science and scientific proce- 
dure which have played so large a part in 
creating the age in which they live. Should 
education be related directly to science, cur- 
rent issues, and modern problems? Should 
library programs be correlated around the 
presentation of facts known today—that is, 
reading modern books? Are there basic ideas 
and problems that the writers of the past two 
thousand years can enlighten by theit think- 
ing? 

The decision to sponsor great books dis- 
cussion groups means affirmative agreement 
with the last of these questions. An impor- 
tant element in the choice is the fact that the 
Great Books Foundation exists. It can—and 
does—give very practical assistance to local 
communities who need help in starting the 
free discussion groups. Values claimed for 
the program vary widely, but even the most 
skeptical may agree with Milton Mayer who 
mildly suggests that ‘the members probably 
have a better time than they used to have 
listening to Jack Benny every night.” 


S ponsorship 


Actual sponsorship of the program in any 
community large or small falls logically upon 
the library in cooperation with the local 
school, university, or their adult education 
divisions. Formal educational institutions 
can contribute academic standards, leaders, 
advisors, and instructors. In Buffalo the joint 
sponsorship of the University of Buffalo and 
the Buffalo Public Library has resulted in the 
program's greater success. 


© Group Counselor, Buffalo, New York, Public Library. 
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Whether one discussion group or forty are 
organized, the program will require some 
degree of organization and administration. 
It may be done with a minimum or a maxi- 
mum of supervision and detail according to 
the staff, funds, and facilities available. The 
three essential elements are the books, the 
group leaders, and the group members. The 
books may be purchased by group members 
from their bookstore or from the Foundation. 
Leaders must be recruited and trained, the 
community informed, and groups organized. 
The physical materials needed are merely a 
room, a hollow square of tables, chairs, and 
ashtrays. Some supervision of the groups and 
guidance of leaders is necessary. All admini- 
stration has been centralized in Buffalo's pro- 
gram in the great books office of the central 
library. 

The Great Books Foundation contributes a 
great deal; training for leaders, publicity ma- 
terial, and direct aid from Foundation repre- 
sentatives to advise, instruct leaders, and 
speak to organizations. Often a small group 
of one or two individuals will have enough 
interest to help start the first groups. They 
are potential leaders and their enthusiasm 
will help in interesting others. However 
much the Foundation contributes, only the 
local sponsors can actually arouse interest, 
inform the community, and supervise the 
program. 

In Buffalo last spring, a meeting was held 
at which a representative of the Foundation 
explained the idea and described the train- 
ing and work of leaders. Present were repre- 
sentatives of major organizations and clubs, 
individuals known to have wide civic interest, 
and former members and leaders of library 
discussion groups who had been notified of 
the meeting. Everyone who came was regis- 
tered as a potential great books group mem- 
ber. At the end of the meeting when enthu- 
siasm was high, registration was taken for 
the leadership courses although no definite 
commitment was asked. 

These prospective leaders formed a nucleus 
for the mailing lists, and contacts were made 
personally or by telephone for the training 
class when it was held in the fall. Suburban 
libraries and adult education divisions of the 
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New York State Department of Education 
also decided to sponsor groups so that the 
original plan for one leadership class of 
thirty-six prospective leaders was extended to 
two classes run concurrently in early October. 
A total of seventy-two leaders were trained 
in the three-week course which was led by 
instructors from the University of Buffalo 
and the Great Books Foundation. Smaller 
communities may find it possible to train 
their prospective leaders at some similar train- 
ing center in a near-by city. 

The classes met at the central library. 
Three rooms were used: one large room for 
the general sessions and two additional rooms 
for practice sessions. All necessary records 
regarding classes, the pairing of leaders and 
their assignment to groups were kept by the 
library. The allocation of leaders is a con- 
tinuous process subject to many changes. No 
single pattern was followed except the policy 
of correlating personal choices, personalities, 
and places of residence with the needs of 
projected groups. Librarians who were in- 
tensely interested in the program volunteered 
their own time. Whenever possible, a branch 
librarian—if not a leader—is a member of 
the group meeting in the branch. 

The great books program offers a unique 
public relations opportunity for the _— 
library and provides an opportunity and need 
for continuing publicity which will be both 
appropriate to the library's position in the 


community and important to the success of . 


the discussion program itself. Valuable pub- 
licity materials including posters and a variety 
of publications are available from the Great 
Books Foundation. These were supplemented 
in Buffalo by an additional six-page folder 
which was printed to explain the local pro- 
gram, list the times and places of scheduled 
great books groups, and give the first year's 
readings. Experience demonstrated that about 
two hundred copies of each of three different 
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pamphlets and about twenty-five posters pro- 
vided a practical minimum per scheduled 
group. 

The novel character of the Great Books 
Program provides ample opportunity for local 
publicity. A particular effort was made in 
Buffalo to achieve as comprehensive a cover- 
age of various publicity outlets as possible, 
following a predetermined timing schedule 
in releasing information to the press and 
radio. The results have been more than satis- 
factory. 

Meeting places of the groups are in the 
central library, in the branch libraries having 
sufficient facilities, in classrooms furnished 
by the University of Buffalo, in churches and 
other organizations such as the YMCA, and 
even in the nurses’ home of the Children’s 
Hospital. 

Registration was taken at libraries over a 
three-week period before the groups began. 
A printed registration card was used to sim- 
plify the record-keeping. All records were 
kept at the Great Books Office and group 
leaders were furnished lists of the names and 
addresses of registrants for their group. 
Schedules of meeting dates (there are eight- 
een sessions in the first year’s course) were 
made up and these also were furnished each 
group. Overregistration (the maximum is 
40 per group) in some groups necessitated 
transfers when possible to smaller groups and 
the organization of three additional groups. 
The registration in Buffalo has now reached 
957 and will probably soon exceed 1,000. 
Twenty-two groups are now active in the city 
and ten groups in the suburbs. In fact, such 
has been the response to this program that 
there will be a third leadership training class 
the end of November, which will lead to a 
fifty per cent increase in the total registration 
in the Buffalo program by next spring. 


Buffalo is now in the process of organizing 
the Buffalo Great Books Council which is a 
logical development for the extension of the 
program. It seemed necessary to have a per- 
manent committee made up of representatives 
of local educational institutions, business, in- 
dustry, labor, social agencies, press, radio, and 
men and women who are leaders in the com- 
munity. The formation of such a committee 
might well be the first step in organizing a 
great books program. In any case, the fact 
that, with but two exceptions, all the civic 
leaders invited to participate in the Great 
Books Council have accepted the invitation 
would seem to indicate the wide interest that 
the program has achieved. 
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Coffee Hours in a College Library 


By John R. Russell * 


S° much attention is being given to book 

discussion groups sponsored by public 
libraries that it may be worth while to de- 
scribe a program for discussion groups spon- 
sored by a college library. For the past two 
years we have had a series of discussions in 
the Welles-Brown Room at Rush Rhees Li- 
brary, which is on the campus of the College 
for Men at the University of Rochester. The 
Welles-Brown Room is a very beautiful 
browsing room, ideal for informal group dis- 
cussion as it is furnished with very attractive 
and comfortable living-room furniture, has a 
large fireplace, and is big enough to accom- 
modate two or three hundred students if 
necessary, although a group of thirty seems 
to fill it. A kitchen connected with the room 
makes possible the serving of refreshments. 
The possession of these splendid facilities 
gave us the incentive to try a program of 
discussions. We now realize that while the 
Welles-Brown Room adds greatly to the en- 
joyment, there would still be interest if a less 
desirable room had to be used. 

We call our discussions “coffee hours” and 
we begin by serving coffee and cookies a 
little before four-thirty, the time announced. 
At four-forty the librarian and the discusser 
of the book begin the discussion. The librar- 
ian first explains that the discussion is entirely 
informal, that the students are urged to par- 
ticipate in the discussion from the very begin- 
ning, and that there is plenty of coffee for 
those who may wish to have their cups refilled 
while the discussion is in progress. He then 
introduces the book which is to be the basis 
for discussion by giving author and title and 
a few facts about them, and the discusser 
seated beside him, who has been chosen be- 
cause of his knowledge of the subject covered 
by the book. The librarian then asks the first 
question of the discusser, and the discussion 
is under way. If the students ask all the rest 
of the questions, the librarian is most grati- 
fied, but if necessary he is prepared to ask 
additional questions until others join in the 
discussion. Frequently two or three questions 
from the librarian are enough, and from 
that point on his only job is to be sure 


* Librarian 


York. 


University of Rochester, Rochester, New 
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that some important point in the book is 
not overlooked, and that students with ques- 
tions to ask or contributions to make get 
a chance to speak. The librarian is in the 
enviable position of being able to enjoy the 
discussion while the discusser does all the 
work. At exactly five-thirty the librarian de- 
clares the discussion closed, no matter how 
many students still have questions to ask, an- 
nounces the program for the following week, 
and stands up. Some of the students then 
leave, some gather around the discusser and 
continue the discussion, and some have some 
more coffee and help pick up the dishes. The 
discussion often continues for another twenty 
or thirty minutes in this smaller group. At 
six o'clock the librarian helps the discusser to 
get away, if it appears he is anxious to make 
his departure. This does not mean that the 
discussion has ended, for students report that 
it often continues in the dining-hall and in 
the fraternities through the evening; some- 
times echoes of it are heard for several days. 

The mechanics of arranging the program 
are simple. We have eight meetings each 
semester, or a total of sixteen for the year, 
beginning in November and ending in April. 
A committee of three students advises the 
librarian on the choice of books and discuss- 
ers. Recent books on current problems are 
chosen in most instances, and they are usually 
selected with a definite person in mind as 
the discusser. Often the discusser is chosen 
first, and the book later. After the committee 
and the librarian have compiled a tentative 
list of discussers for the semester, making 
sure that there is sufficient variety in the sub- 
jects covered, the librarian makes the final 
arrangements. Discussers are selected from 
the faculty and student body of the entire 
university, and from residents in the Roches- 
ter area. While the librarian usually suggests 
the book that he and the committee think 
might be used, the discusser often has other 
possibilities to offer. When the book has 
been selected, the librarian reads it, if he has 
not already done so, and prepares about ten 
suggested questions for discussion. He sends 
two copies of the list to the discusser who 
returns one with the questions numbered in 
the order in which he wants them asked, and 
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with changes and additions that he may wish 
to make in the list. This is all that is done 
before the actual coffee hour. The librarian’s 
list of questions serves two functions. It 
helps both the discusser and the librarian to 
discover which are the major points in the 
book, and it provides insurance against pos- 
sible lack of questions from the students. 
Actually the librarian rarely has an oppor- 
tunity to ask more than the first two or three 
questions on the list for his policy is to keep 
quiet if the students will carry on the discus- 
sion with the discusser. It often happens that 
all the questions on the list are automatically 
covered in the discussion without the partici- 
pation of the librarian in discussion after the 
opening questions. Students sometimes as- 
sume that because the discussions go so 
smoothly some of the group must have been 
given questions to ask, either by the discusser 
or the librarian, but this has not been the 
case. Students do not have to be primed to 
ask questions if the subject interests them, 
and the student committee is a great help in 
making sure that the subjects will appeal. 
The coffee hours are announced in the stu- 
dent newspapers and on posters placed at 
strategic points on the campus a week before 


each meeting. The poster gives the name of 
the discusser and the author and title of the 
book to be used as a basis for the discussion. 
Occasionally displays of books on the subject 
are made before the coffee hour, but we have 
not done this regularly. The primary purpose 
of the coffee hour is to provide an oppor- 
tunity for student discussion of current prob- 
lems and ideas. The coffee hour is not a book- 
review program; the book provides ideas for 
discussion, and it is the ideas that interest us. 
We do not worry about whether the book we 
choose circulates more than it otherwise 
would. Some students read some of the books 
that are discussed, but there is no evidence 
that a large number do so. We do know that 
the coffee hours have promoted discussion of 
important matters, and that students have en- 
joyed having this opportunity to learn about 
subjects that they might not cover in their 
courses. The best evidence is that the stu- 
dents come—the average attendance last year 
was fifty-six—and that they discuss enthu- 


siastically and intelligently. This is one of the 
best means we have of fulfilling the major 
function of any public or college library, 
which is the promotion of thought and dis- 
cussion on the problems of our times. 





po 
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The Lowering Hemline 


A BOON TO LIBRARY PUBLICISTS 
By Thomas Gilbert Brown * 


ATELY you have been hearing grum- 

blings against the lengthening skirt. 
Even in library circles. I consider this a super- 
ficial and impractical point of view. Certainly 
no library publicist can afford to subscribe to 
it. Photo files are filled with pictures of li- 
brarians and borrowers which haven’t been 
used since the last long-skirted era passed 
into history. Now they are in tune again with 
current fashions. You can bring them boldly 
into the light of day. And what a boon to 
your publicity budget! 


* Editor, Brooklyn, New York, Public Library. 





The Modern Librarian Attracts Children 





I am sure you will be convinced by the 
illustrations reproduced here that these old- 
time pictures exquisitely serve the uses of 
modern publicity. 





The Borrower of Today Insists upon 
Up-to-date Books 





A MOopERN REFERENCE ROOM APPEALS TO THE STUDIOUS 
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TALKING SHOP . 


HE current wave of enthusiasm for ‘great 

books” has met with a mixed reception of 
acclaim and question. Not that anyone is “against” 
the great books! But in these hectic days, with 
never time enough for half the things we should 
be doing, why set aside the pressing duties of today 
to read the books of other centuries? For it is prac- 
tically always the busiest people who are giving 
their attention to the great books, who are joining 
the great books discussion groups. 

At one such group in New York, the comment, 
“well, it's about time that everybody who talks 
about reading the great books really read them,”’ 
elicited a chuckle and several murmurs of assent. 
While such an answer might satisfy the individual, 
it does not explain the earnest attention being given 
today to the great books by so many thousands of 
readers and leaders. For educators to give their 
wholehearted support to the great books program, 
there must be some basic advantages to be gained. 

Particularly pertinent is a booklet published by 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore in 1944, 
Literature in American Education, An Important 
Timely Statement prepared for the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America by a Special Com- 
mittee of its Commission on Trends in Education. 
It begins thus: 


In the autumn of 1940 Ernest Hemingway 
published his novel, For Whom the Bel! Tolls. 
We knew . . . that Mr. Hemingway was 
writing, perhaps more than ever before, out of 
passionate concern over the apathy of mankind 
towards a growing menace to all western civili- 
zation. Few, however, had any clue to the enig- 
matic title. Then came publication day. Review- 
ers and many readers alike were strangely moved 
as they read facing the first page of the book 
these words: 


No man is an Iland, intire of it selfe; every 
man is a peece of the Continent, a part of the 
maine; if a Clod bee washed away by the Sea, 
Europe is the lesse, as well as if a Promontorie 
were, as well as if a Mannor of thy friends or 
of thine owne were; any mans death dimin- 
ishes me, because I am involved in Mankinde; 
And therefore never send to know for whom 
the dell tolls; It tolls for thee. 


They were the words of John Donne, from a 
devotion of the year 1623. Called back to point 
the meaning and furnish a name for a modern 
tale, they gave to the novel a universal signifi- 
cance that it could otherwise scarcely have at- 
tained. All this was the more striking because 
one does not commonly think of the stalwart 
Ernest Hemingway as in need of help. Yet his 
great gifts were here enhanced by a voice from 
out the past. His story had acquired a new di- 
mension. 


Over night many readers of tne novel began 
to take John Donne seriously. The world war 
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already one year old, here was the profound com- 
ment on the interdependence of mankind... . 
The believer in humane letters might here 
well have reflected, “If great literature can do so 
much to bring home life already worked into 
artistic form, what new significance must it be 
able to confer upon life as it is known from day 
to day by the ordinary man, the man without the 
artist's gift, but nevertheless moving like the 
artist through a world in need of interpretation.” 
What literature did to aid Mr. Hemingway it 
can do in even greater measure for the average 
man, who needs clearer understanding, some 
sense other than his own for the mystery and 
terror, the beauty and ugliness, the triumphs and 
exasperations that are his lot. Just as Donne 
animated the already vital Ernest Hemingway, 
humane letters have continually given life to the 
generations who have attended to them. 


“The Pleasures of Publishing,” of the Columbia 
University Press, had this paragraph in the Decem- 
ber 6, 1943 issue: 

Is literature a nonessential luxury? S. I. 
Hayakawa, in an essay in the English Institute 
Annual, 1942, says that it is so regarded by most 
people in the working world. And it will con- 
tinue to be thought of merely as something to 
keep women’s clubs occupied in the afternoon, 
he says, as long as professors of literature defend 
it only with beautiful vague phrases, such as “the 
noblest expression of the human spirit’ and ‘‘the 
ultimate repository of human ideals.’’ Dr. Hay- 
akawa believes that literature has certain survival 
values, to use purely biological terms. . . . One 
of the most important functions of any kind of 
utterance is the relieving of psychological ten- 
sions. “The novel, the drama, the poem, like the 
oath or the expletive, arise out of internal neces- 
sity when the orgamism experiences a serious 
tension, disturbance, or frustration.” And be- 
cause language is social, an utterance that relieves 
a tension for the writer can relieve a similar 
tension in the reader. This is one of the “‘sur- 
vival values’’ of literature. 


Then there is this still timely quotation from 
Libby: 

Very little advance in culture could be made, 
even by the greatest man of genius, if he were 
dependent for what knowledge he might acquire 
upon his own personal observations. Indeed, it 
might be said that exceptional mental ability in- 
volves a power to absorb the ideas of others, and 
even that the most original people are those who 
are able to borrow most freely. 


Thus we might conclude that the greatest oppor- 
tunity for cultural growth and mental power falls 
to the lot of those who have access to the greatest 
number of the outstanding ideas of the thinkers of 
all time. That the library is the key to this know!- 
edge of the ages is not a trité saying; it is simple 
truth. ~ ¢ 
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WHY READ THE GREAT BOOKS? 


(Continued from page 317) 

bringing with them the experience of having 
lived through some of the problems set by 
the books. Macbeth has not changed: the 
reader has; and the easy solution he gained 
in school—that Macbeth suffered because of 
his ambition — now no longer satisfies the 
adult reader. Indeed the reading of the great 
books is not for the purpose of finding a new 
series of facile generalizations about the na- 
ture of the world. Quite the contrary! The 
intelligent adult’s greatest need is to grow up 
sufficiently to be strong enough to face the 
realities of his world. One way to achieve 
such an end is to read the great writings of 
the past and to discuss them with other adults 
not as archaeology but as reality. Problems 
are not solved, but in working with his teach- 
ers—the books themselves—the reader may 
come to recognize the permanency of the 
dilemmas which he and his changing world 
must face. 


a 6 
TEACHING IS NOT LEARNING 


(Continued from page 322) 

words, the point of departure in any discus- 
sion must start with the feelings and interests 
and attitudes of the members of the group. 
What the book or problem under discussion 
means to them is the starting point of a dis- 
cussion. Secondly, having struggled with his 
own problems of growth, the skilled discus- 
sion leader knows that the members of the 
group can only change and grow as they 
struggle with their own feelings and atti- 
tudes. They too must experience confusion, 
conflict, annoyance, and pain before they can 
change. The leader cannot do it for them. 
By telling them, by giving them the answers, 
he at once robs them of the opportunity for 
growth. Talking is not teaching, and teach- 
ing is not learning. All that the discussion 
leader can do is to create a friendly, permis- 
sive atmosphere in which the members of the 
group will have fear dispelled and will dare 
to express themselves spontaneously and un- 
affectedly. By communicating to the group 
his feeling that what is important to them 
with regard to the subject matter is important 
for the group, and by conveying his accept- 
ance of whatever they might say, the skilled 
discussion leader will create the atmosphere 
in which learning may take place. 
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A discussion leader who has learned to 
accept a bit more adequately than the average 
person his own confusions and conflicts and 
weaknesses, is ready to allow others to ex- 
press their own similar confusions and con- 
flicts. You can’t respect the differences in 
people until you have first learned to respect 
your own right to be different. If you let 
yourself alone, -you will be able to permit 
others to be themselves. You become per- 
missive and not dominating. If you are that 
way, you must communicate that feeling to 
others. Others feel and trust your respect 
for them and will react accordingly. Emotion 
always responds to emotion. 


s 6 
NON-SOCRATIC DIALOG 


(Continued from page 323) 
Dumb because I don’t know more about what 
is in the books, and smart because at least I 
am going through the motions of reading 
them. I wish I were like everyone else in the 
groups. They know what they read.”’ 

“Well,” Margaret said, “The more you 
know, the more you know you don't know 
anything. Maybe if we can stay in the groups 
for five years we'll begin to get an idea of 
what Plato and Adams and Toynbee and 
Farrell are getting at.” 

I pushed back my chair and: laid down my 
napkin. ‘‘There’s one thing I do know. We 
can't let the. library directors know how 
ignorant we are about this whole thing. I’m 
going to tell them that I simply can’t put my 
finger on What The Group Reading Discus- 
sions Have Done For Me. . They've been 
mighty interesting and wonderfully stimulat- 
ing, but I don’t know exactly what they've 
done for me. It’s all been good, but I can’t 
define it.” 

“Neither can I,” Margaret said. 
don’t tell anyone.” 


“But 


BOOK MARKS 


Oh, take these bookmarks from the leaves! 
They stop the story not yet done. 

Here Troy is falling. In these rhymes 

The nursery clock is striking one. 

Let the enchanted mouse run down, 

And let Troy settle into dust. 

Free them, and let the story go 

On to its ending. Oh, you must. 


YETZA GILLESPIE. 
—The New York Time; 
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Display for the Month 





A December bulletin board was assigned in 
the course in Library Work with Children, at the 
Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
‘ An old Christmas card furnished the idea of a 
train, which could fit well into a long narrow 
space. To get a three-dimensional effect, bricks 
were laid along the back of the ledge above the 
shelving, with a strip of gray construction paper 
cut the same width laid across the bricks to rep- 
resent tracks. Cotton batting snow was pasted 
along the edge, with newspapers crumpled under- 
neath to make a snow bank. 

For background the bulletin board was first 
covered with light blue crepe paper. Dark green 
construction paper, cut in the silhouette of pine 
trees, was fastened across the bottom. The cars 
and engine were cut from red and black construc- 
tion paper and outlined with white show card 
color, Santa Claus himself, cut from a colored 
magazine advertisement and pasted inside the cab, 
was the engineer. The clouds were cut from gray 
construction paper and outlined in red, with the 
caption, “Merry Christmas to all, and to all a 
good book!” also written in red. Book jackets 
arranged fan-wise filled the freight cars and coal 
tender; one car containing a selection for mother, 
the other a selection for father, and in the tender, 





The Merry Christmas and Happy New Year dis- 
plays in the Popular Library of the Chicago, Il- 
linois, Public Library, proved as easy as they were 
effective. The bulletin board was lined with white 
paper, with a green Christmas tree, a red pot, and 
orange flames. The spines of bright book jackets 
made effective candles. The lettering was red, three 
inches high. 
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books for children. Both the train and the clouds 
were made to stand out from the background by 
cutting strips from corrugated cartons, folding and 
pasting them to the back of each piece. These 
were fastened to the bulletin board with pins or 
thumbtacks. Flaked snow sprinkled over the 
entire display added the finishing touch. 





In the main lobby of the Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see, Public Library, a large bulletin board invited 
the public to MAKE CHRISTMAS GIFTS, Four-foot- 
high celotex boards painted a soft green were 
mounted on the red brick walls. A cutout green 
paper tree, bedecked with Christmas ornaments, 
added a festive touch. Samples of articles to be 
made were displayed on an adjacent board. About 
two weeks before December 25, the words BEST... 
WISHES were substituted for the words MAKE... 
GIFTS. With so simple a change, the bulletin board 
proclaimed BEST CHRISTMAS WISHES. 

The reference department brightened its display 
cases with Christmas wreaths and candles. Bulletin 
boards extending approximately eight feet on both 
sides of these cases contained the most tempting 
array of holiday table arrangements, festive foods, 
and seasonal recipes. All the material for this dis- 
play was obtained from full, colored pages in 
magazines. 














EVERAL new library publications have come to 

the attention of this department during the last 
few weeks and perhaps one of the most interesting 
is the ‘Milwaukee Reader” issued by the Milwau- 
kee Public Library of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The 
title was first used in 1942 to identify the single- 
paged, mimeographed publication issued by the li- 
brary to keep the patrons in touch with new acqui- 
sitions, services, and library news. 


With the expanding use 
and growth of the library 
it was thought necessary 
both to improve and en- 
large the monthly publica- 
tion that was representing 
the institution. So last Sep- 
tember the 9” x 14” mime- 
ographed sheet that had 
served the library since 
1942 was supplanted by a 
four-page printed publica- 
tion measuring 10” x 14” 
that looked for all the 
world like a miniature edi- 
tion of a large daily news- 
paper. Although small in 
size this library ‘‘newspa- 
per’ carries all the important features of a large, 
metropolitan paper. It is as carefully laid out as a 
large city daily with headlines in bold face, good 
news photographs, and specialized departments. 
The editorial page reflects the policies of the chief 
librarian and the board of trustees but also de- 
votes space to a kind of “Vox Pop” contributed 
by library users, as well as a column called ‘‘Bor- 
ings of a Bookworm.” Library news is presented 
in a succinct, interesting, and readable style to- 
gether with timely booklists and helpful informa- 
tion. Original cartoons also add to the effectiveness. 

It should not be thought 
that this project is in any 
way a kind of stunt. It has 
been well conceived, shows 
a knowledge of both librar- 
ies and patrons, and of 
newspaper editing. It is 
published under the super- 
vision of Richard E. Krug, 
librarian, and Gerald P. 
Caffrey, chief of publica- 
tions and exhibits, and is 
edited by Howard Samuel- 
son. The purpose of the 
newspaper is to keep citi- 
zens informed of library 
progress and needs and 
to establish better under- 
standing of the services the 
library provides. Most 





"I'm looking for 
something green to 
accent this outfit.” 




















"You'll find the 
Navigation books in 
the Science Depart- 
ment, Madam.” 


* Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhidits, 
booklists, annual reports, and other printed material, to the 
editor of ‘‘The Crow’s Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
8139 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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THE CROW’S NEST* 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


citizens are aware of the fact that a public library 
lends books but relatively few are familiar with the 
wide range of services and activities carried on 
throughout the library system. It was thought that 
the format in which the ‘‘Milwaukee Reader” now 
appears would do more to correct this lack of in- 
formation than any other printed form. The news- 
paper will be distributed to library trustees, city 
and county officials, church and educational leaders, 
organizations of all kinds, directors of leading in- 
dustries and business firms, librarians, newspapers, 
and both library patrons and nonusers. We'd be 
willing to bet that 90 per cent of the people who 
receive the “Reader’’ will read it from cover to 
cover. 

Two new library handbooks for the use of stu- 

dents have made their appearance—one under the 
sponsorship of the University of California at Los 
Angeles and the other from the Pennsylvania State 
College at State College. Both are handy, compact, 
well illustrated with diagrams and charts, and pre- 
sented in a manner that makes the student want to 
use the library and want to ask for help from the 
librarian when he needs it. The Pennsylvania pub- 
lication, compiled by Margaret Knoll Spangler, sa- 
lutes the new user in this fashion: 
Welcome to the Library! The purpose of this handbook is 
to help you save time in locating books and printed mate 
rial in the Library. If you need still further help please 
call on the librarians, who, no matter how busy they may 
be, are always ready to help you. 


And out in California Librarian Lawrence Clark 
Powell extends this welcome: 
This booklet has been prepared for free distribution to 
UCLA students, to aid them in the use and enjoyment of 
a large and complex library. To its words of information 
and instruction I add here that our staff of seventy librar 
ians and clerks and even larger corps of student assistants 
are your friends and helpers. This little guide-book is our 
way of greeting you in advance, so that when you enter 
the building in search of books and information, you will 
already feel somewhat at home. When I was a student 
there were no such booklets, and because I was afraid to 
ask questions that would reveal my ignorance of card cata- 
logs, bibliographies, and such, I went through school with- 
out fully using and enjoying the library. . . . 


The text that follows, written by Robert L. Quin- 
sey, should make every UCLA student a potential! 
library user. 

This concern of the library for the student and 
the new user is a most gratifying one and should be 
adopted by all libraries, not only in dealing with 
students but with all library users. There are too 
many librarians in the world who still feel superior 
to the people whom they are supposed to serve and 
too many of the public who are scared stiff to ask 
“silly” questions in a library for fear of appearing 
woefully ignorant. One of our first big jobs in li- 
brary public relations is to establish the kind of 
rapport between the library personnel and the pub- 
lic that will result in mutual interest and respect 
This rapport must not be confined to one or two 
individuals or one department but should, of neces- 
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sity, originate with the administration and be car- 
ried through by the library staff as a whole. It 
should be as much a part of library policy as the 
selecting and buying of books. We must never for- 
get that the very existence of the public library de- 
pends ‘on what people think of the library rather 
than on what the library thinks of the people. The 
average citizen is much more likely to measure an 
institution in the terms of personnel and personali- 
ties rather than in service. True, the average li- 
brary user wants good service and is entitled to it 
but sometimes that service can be rendered by an 
individual totally lacking in the fundamentals of 
good public relationship. It is quite likely that 
over a period of time the patron will forget that he 
got the answer to the problem that was puzzling 
him and will only remember that the library assist- 
ant who waited on him was sour, stiff, and only 
interested in his problem to the extent of answering 
his question and getting him out of the way. 


Liking people, making them feel welcome at all 
times, and expressing this feeling will do more to 
win support and interest for your library than all 
the special campaigns in the world. Being ‘‘nice”’ 
to your public one week in the year is never going 
to get you a new wing for your building, an in- 
creased book budget, or even that collection of old 
sheet music. You can issue elaborately designed 
brochures asking local residents to remember the 
library in their bequests, pointing out that such be- 
quests are not only noble but tax free. But if you 
haven't been a part of that community, both as a 
person and as an institution, you might as well save 
your breath and your money—a printed plea is 
pretty hollow with no personality to back it up. 


Judging by the encomiums in the local press the 
Collinsville, Illinois, Memorial Public Library oc- 
cupies an important part in the life of the com- 
munity. Late in the summer they celebrated a triple 
anniversary which involved the 10th anniversary of 
the opening of the library building, the 24th anni- 
versary of the library as a city institution, and the 
31st anniversary of the founding of the library. In 
honor of the occasion a twelve-page leaflet was 
distributed and served as an anniversary publica- 
tion, an invitation to a special open house, and a 
source of information about the library and its serv- 
ices. The latter was called “Our Own ‘Information 
Please!’ and consisted of questions and answers 
about the library. Copies were widely distributed 
and the local press carried a front-page, two-column 
story about the letters of praise for the library's 
birthday booklet received from many places. 


From the Pleasantville, New York, Library 
comes an eight-page leaflet prepared for the 50th 
anniversary of the incorporation of the village of 
Pleasantville. The publication is just as pleasant 
and informal in tone as the village itself. An inter- 
esting device has been used in the person of an old 
owl who sits in the great tree outside the library 
building and tells the story of the library's growth. 
Quotations from letters written by library patrons 
and -praising the -library’s service are used. The 
idea of using an imaginary animal or person to tell 
the story has worked well in this instance. 


If there are still a few people who think the Eng- 
lish are stuffy we should like to call to their atten- 
tion the two-year report issued by the Bermondsey 
Public Libraries of London, England. This report 
is called “No Dockets Needed to Furnish Your 
Mind” and is the libraries’ first printed report since 
1945. It contains the usual information to be found 
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in an annual library report but presented in a chatty 
and entertaining manner. It #% illustrated with 
simply wonderful cartoons from various journals 
and periodicals—most of them kidding the reading 
public. The final paragraph in the report is a gem 
entitled, ‘Any Complaints?” It reads as follows: 
We get very few complaints. For that matter we get. very 
little praise, which is good for our morale and helps to 
knock the conceit out of us. As the libraries have had 
over half-a-century’s experience in meeting the needs of 
the public, they ought to be able to do most things reason- 
ably well. But the absence of complaints, and of sugges- 
tions for improvements, worries us at times because it may 
mean indifference rather than satisfaction. It is better to 
be kicked than ignored; and we welcome comments on 
any phases or details of services we are giving (or not 
giving) from any of the many kinds of library users we 
try to serve. 


x**K * 


Speaking of British libraries reminds us that the 
British Information Services has many kinds of pic- 
torial material that can be used by libraries. Most 
of it is free upon request and can be used both for 
exhibit purposes and for emphasizing particular 
book collections. There are poster card sets, which 
consist of pin-up panels 12” x 15” in size, with 
captioned photographs printed on colored card- 
board in sets of sixteen. These include such sub- 
jects as BRITAIN’S PARLIAMENT, ENGLISH LAW, 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA, CEYLON, BRITAIN’S TRADE, 
and others. Maps of Britain, the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, the African colonies and pic- 
torial charts illustrating political and social prog- 
ress in Britain, together with scenic posters of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, and northern Ireland are 
also available free of charge. 

Enlarged photographs, 12” x 15” in size, with 
explanatory captions and dealing with aspects of 
life in Britain and the colonies can be borrowed for 
monthly exhibits. Mailing folders accompany each 
set and return postage averages a few cents. Nearly 
sixty titles based on agricultural, industrial, civic, 
and social subjects are available, and a complete 
listing can be had upon application. Address all 
requests to the nearest B. I. S. office: 

British Information Services 

30 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York 20 

907 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 

Washington 5, D.C. 

360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

310 Sansome Street 

San Francisco 4, California 


x *« * 


Now that we have again come to the holiday 
season of the year we hope you won't forget some 
of the suggestions that we have made during the 
past few years—that you conduct a holiday book 
fair, that you issue a publication of suggested book 
titles for gifts, that you display old Christmas tree 
ornaments and cards and toys, that you have chil- 
dren sing Christmas carols in the library or on the 
library steps, and that you send a library card of 
greeting to all your patrons, if possible. Lacking 
this, see to it that your library displays a giant 
Christmas greeting card where it will be seen by 
as many patrons as possible. Invite your local gar- 
den club to do the decorations in the library and 
make everything as festively beautiful as you pos- 
sibly can. 

Merry Christmas and Best Wishes for the New 
Year! 
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Ideas Are Money 


4 are what you need when funds are limited 
for posters, lists, and so on. The Business and 
Technical Section of the Wilmington Public Li- 
brary has used a poster idea which has proven to 
be good publicity, attractive in itself, and inexpen- 
sive. 

Last summer a three-fold two-color printed 
folder called ‘Fact Headquarters for Business and 
Industry,”” which summarizes the services offered 
by the section, was issued and distributed to the 
business people of Wilmington. The folder lists 
the special services and includes the titles of peri- 
odicals devoted to the interests of business and 
technical people. 


In November an idea was needed for a Book 
Week window display in the business area. A 
local sign painter reproduced the folder making it 
a three-panel sign, each panel 52” x 28” in size. 
It was supported by cross boards and stood very 
solidly. The front cover, library hours, and run- 
ning titles were all done in the exact colors of the 
original folder. Detailed information about the 
special services was left out. Instead book jackets, 
news releases, covers of important pamphlets, and 
trade publications were pasted on the poster. The 
display poster, modeled on the original little 
folder, proved an excellent background for the 
Book Week window. 

Since November, this poster has proven a real 
boon. It was used as background for a display at 
the recent conference of club women and business- 
men. Small folders were distributed at the meet- 
ing. At present, the big folder is on display in 
the lobby of the library. Numerous requests have 
come for books and pamphlets adv~rtised by means 
of the poster-sign. 


With a quick change of book jackets, etc., the 
sign can be brought up to date and used again and 
again successfully. 

A. JEANNETTE THOROUGHGOOD 
<assistant in Charge 
Business and Technical Section 
Wilmington, Delaware, Public Library 


Surefire Publicity 


OT a cure-all, but a surefire publicity device 

is the use of the Baloptican (opaque pro- 
jector) for screening books and their jackets dur- 
ing book talks. 


When time for projects is short, supplies low, 
and exhibit space at a premium, the book itself 
makes it a best seller. The props are provided 
from the materials on hand—books, jackets, blurbs 
about books and authors, and reviews. These basic 
library holdings become brilliantly attractive ad- 
vertisers of new and old hooks when screened. 
For example, during two Book Week assembly pro- 
grams, children told about new Jibrary books and 
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favorite classics while the jackets of the books 
discussed were flashed on the screen. In some 
cases, beautiful end papers, favorite illustrations, 
and pictures of authors were also projected, as well 
as the Book Week Poster blown up to movie-screen 
size, using the back cover of the October 1946 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 

An elaboration of this method is to combine the 
visual aid with the audio aid whenever the use of 
books has to be stimulated. Dramatic recordings 
of books, such as the “Books Bring Adventure” 
series, can be played while the parts of the book 
itself are projected. This utilization of the Bal- 
optican and books at hand is a constant publicity 
resource, and especially effective in reaching large 
groups. ; 

RHODA SARA APPEL, Librarian 

Madison Junior High School 

Newark, New Jersey 


One Little Money-Saver 


HIS money-saver may be as old as time, but it 
is a new wrinkle to me. When I first came 
to the catalog room of the Charlotte and Mecklen- 
burg County Library, I found Mrs. Moss collecting 
book pockets on which the typist had made some 
error. Being curious about what she was doing, I 
watched her. She took each pocket, reversed it— 
rather, turned it wrong side out—and there was a 
pocket as good as new. Mistakes will happen with 
the best of typists, but in this case it does not mean 
a spoiled pocket. This is quite a saving when as- 
sistants are new at the work. 
ELIZABETH CHARLES WELBORN 

Head, Technical Processes 

Charlotte and Mecklenburg County 
Library 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


New Record Library 


RIE, PENNSYLVANIA, joined the ever- 

lengthening list of cities offering their citizens 
music on records through the public library, with 
the opening on May 1 of the Record Lending Li- 
brary. 

Sponsor of the new project is the Junior League 
of Erie, which took part in the initial planning, 
furnished money for records, cabinets, and a player, 
and supplies volunteer aides to man the service. 
Erie Public Library furnishes printed and other 
supplies, and space for the project, possibly ex- 
tending further aid at the end of a two-year initial 
period. 

The records and equipment are located in the 
soundproof art gallery in the library building, and 
the collection is open to the public three part-days 
each week. Arrangements are so made that there 
will be no conflict with regular art exhibits—in 
fact, it is expected that the new music service will 
increase interest in the art activities scheduled. 
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Children’s records and albums of symphonies 
modern and classical are featured, in addition to 
collections from outstanding musical comedies. 
Single records and albums are lent on a fee basis 
to residents of the city, including children. The 
fees are deliberately made low to encourage use, 
but will cover replacement of records as they be- 
come worn. Needles and a copy of the rules are 
given with each borrowing. A special feature is 
the loan of larger numbers of records to teachers 
for school use without payment of fees. 

WILLIAM BACON, Librarian 
Erie, Pennsylvania, Public Library 


Birthday Bookshelf 


the boys and girls of Garfield School, Hins- 
dale, Illinois, a library contains more than a 
collection of books since they have added a shelf 
called the Birthday Library Shelf. Garfield ele- 
mentary children are given an opportunity to con- 
tribute a book to the library on their birthdays. 
Under the auspices of the Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation, the plan stimulates the spirit of giving as 
well as receiving while it increases the number. of 
books in the library and gives the children more 
resources for pleasure reading, reference work, and 
study aids. 

A week before the child’s birthday, the room 
mother sends a personally written birthday greet- 
ing and encloses a Garfield School bookplate to be 
filled out and pasted in the front of the birthday 
book given by the child, who is expected to use his 
own earnings or savings to purchase the gift. Par- 
ents are requested not to give money for the books. 
No compulsion is placed upon the child to con- 
tribute a book, and the individual teacher places 
no publicity upon the child or the book in the 
classroom. The child takes the book to the library 
where it is placed on the Birthday Library Shelf 
over which hangs a placard designed, painted, and 
framed by members of the sixth grade. Those chil- 
dren whose birthdays occur during the summer 
vacation are given an opportunity to contribute 
their books on the last Thursday before school 
closes. 

A birthday book bank (made of a chalk box and 
decorated with pictures of characters from story- 
books) is also placed in each room. Weekly con- 
tributions are made each Thursday by students and 
placed in the bank. Each teacher keeps a record 
of the names of children who contribute to the bank 
but she does not record the amount of the contri- 
bution. When there is enough money in the bank 
for a book, each pupil who has contributed toward 
its purchase signs his name in the book which is 
placed on the Birthday Library Shelf. 

The Hinsdale Public Library suggests a list of 
books from which the children make their selec- 
tions and offers the advantage of the publisher's 
discount on all birthday books ordered there. 

Started in 1940, the plan makes it possible to 
add approximately 45 new books yearly to the 
library. It gives many children the experience of 
seeing the books they have given actually being 
read and enjoyed by their own school friends. 
Through the media of books better social relation- 
ships are being fostered. The children say the 
Birthday Library has better books than any other 
part of the library. 

NAIDENE Goy, Teacher of English 
Hinsdale, Illinois, Township High School 
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Reading Project 


Stine ever-present problem of instilling the habit 
of reading in all pupils has a way of cropping 
up every year. 

Last time we tried as an experiment a fifth-grade 
and a ninth-grade book club, operated like our 
faculty book club. In close cooperation with a 
neighboring bookstore we ‘have each child select 
one light-reading book and buy it. Every two 
weeks the children in each grade exchange their 
books with other children in the same grade ac- 
cording to an order set up by the librarian. It is 
very important that the exchanging of books doesn’t 
fall down, since that would ruin the entire book 
club idea. The library committee oversees the ex- 
change but the grades set and collect fines on late 
books and spend the money as they see fit. 


In our situation this is true: the woman from 
the bookshop comes with the books after a confer- 
ence with the librarian. The books are new, at- 
tractive, and light reading (titles suggested by li- 
brarian based on children’s interests and by the 
bookshop). The teacher does the groundwork and 
arouses the necessary enthusiasm in the class. At 
the time the bookshop representative comes and 
gives her pep talk on the books, each child picks 
his book. He buys this book and has it returned to 
him at the end of the year for his own library. 
Care of books is strongly pointed out, including 
the opening of a new k. Cooperation with 
faculty and bookstore is close. 


The main advantages of this kind of club seem 
to be: it is more personal to the pupil since he 
owns a book, it is more grown-up and adult, and 
the choice of books is wide and good. Also, the 
child is exposed to some fifteen books a year and. 
is more apt to read them than if they were pre- 
sented with a long library list. This is a plan for 
a change in the regular order of library reading and 
should not take its place. Many children read far 
more than the book club books, but at least all 
probably read the entire set. It also gives them 
common topics to discuss since they have all read 
the same books. 


The rate of exchange should depend on the level 
of the group but two weeks seems about average. 


The follow-up on the two book clubs inaugur- 
ated is most enlightening. The ninth grade was 
overwhelmingly in favor of a book club next year, 
organized and run the same. They felt it was a 
profitable year; their one objection was that the 
books were too young. The fifth grade disliked 
the book club this year, does not want a book club 
next year, did not read many of the books in the 
club. Fifth-graders apparently care nothing for new 
books, but want Bobbsey Twins, Mary Poppins, 
Winnie the Pooh, Pepper series, Honey Bunch. 
Also several thought they would like to go to the 
bookstore and pick their own—(a good chance for 
a school trip). 


In view of these comments on both clubs we are 
going to have a book club in the tenth grade next 
year and perhaps one in the seventh and eighth. 
Actually it was a profitable experience and with 
proper supervision would be an excellent experi- 
ment in increasing the reading done by children in 
any school. 

ADA DEAN KANE, Librarian 
The Harley School 
Rochester, New York 
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T'S almost March—as far as our special Public 
Relations Number of the Bulletin is concerned, 
for we are already at work on the sixth of those 
valuable annual issues. Once again we plan a sec- 
tion devoted to accounts of publicity that worked 
especially well for you. Please select your most 
outstanding single publicity venture of 1947 and 
send us a description of 300 words or less. Pictures 
and illustrations will be welcome, too. Deadline 
for this material is January 8, 1948. 

The illustrated booklet, Careers for Youth in 
Life Insurance, is a fine addition to the vocational 
material. Single copies are available without 
charge from the Institute of Life Insurance, 60 East 
42d Street, New York 17. 

Baltimore has a quantity of two publications on 
hand, which are available to libraries at very low 
prices. The St. John’s College List of Great Books, 
36-page booklet edited and annotated by the staff 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library for the general 
reader in 1943, 13 cents, including postage. 

Literature in American Education, a timely state- 
ment prepared in 1944 for the Modern Language 
Association of America by a special committee of 
its Commission on Trends in Education, 8 cents 
including postage. All orders should be addressed 
to the Publications Department, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 

“Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Sherlock Holmes, 
a bibliography selected and arranged for feature 
writers, mewspaper reporters, and librarians’’ is 
available at 25 cents a copy or five for $1 from 
Writer's Bibliographic Service, 218 North 32d 
Street, Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 

Classification for International Law, by Kurt 
Schwerin, in charge of cataloging at the University 
of Virginia Law Library, is a revision and expan- 
sion of Elsie Basset's “Outline of Topic Headings 
for Books on International Law and Relations in 
Classified Form’ which forms Appendix 2 of her 
Cataloging Manual for Law Libraries. Copies, at $1 
each, may be ordered from University of Virginia 
Law Library, Clark Hall, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
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... at random 


“The United Nations in Action,” a comprehen- 
sive handbook containing full information on the 
aims, development, organization and functions of 
the UN, has been issued as a 52-page supplement 
to the October 20 issue of Senior Scholastic, World 
Week, and Practical English. The booklet, con- 
taining many maps and illustrations, is written 
expressly to aid student understanding of the 
World Organization. Copies are available at 35 
cents each from Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42d 
Street, New York 17. 

Passengers riding three of the name trains of 
the Baltimore and Ohio are now able to purchase 
best sellers while en route on the “Capitol 
Limited,” the “National Limited,” and the ‘Cin- 
cinnatian.”” Four best sellers selected on the basis 
of current ratings will be available each month at 
standard retail prices and will be sold to passengers, 
upon request, by the stewards of the dining cars. 

Copies of ‘Selected Technical Bibliography on 
Compulsory Arbitration,” prepared to aid students 
in the 1947-1948 high school debate question, are 
available without charge from the Industrial Rela- 
tions Center, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
14. 

Teaching Current Events, a 32-page booklet, has 
been prepared in response to teachers’ needs for 
material on improving current events instruction. 
Copies are available from the American Education 
Press, Inc., 400 South Front Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 

Brotherhood Week will be observed February 
22-29, 1948. For suitable material and suggestions 
for celebrating this week, write to the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. 


THE CHELIFERS Ex Lipris 
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Hey, Joe! Found any more books? 
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During 1947 the Libraries Section of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization has assisted in 
the distribution of books to libraries in 


war-damaged countries. In the period 
January-September, 2,783 sets of scien- 
tific, soctological, and technical periodi- 
cals (averaging 20-30 volumes per set), 
30,022 books, 4,919 maps, and 10,431 
miscellaneous items were allocated by 
UNESCO to libraries throughout the 
world. Picture shows a shipment of 
books leaving UNESCO House in Paris. 


te te le 

The British Government reviews two years of 
postwar activities in a special issue of Labor and 
Industry, an official periodical published by British 
Information Services in New York. Copies are 
available free of charge from British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

te Le Le 

‘Post-War Constitutions of the World’ by 
Henry H. Collins, Jr. has been recently released by 
Microfilm Service. The work, consisting of some 
twenty constitutions of such nations as have prom- 
ulgated them since V-J day, includes, for example, 
the constitutions of Japan, China, Brazil, and the 
States of Occupied Germany. The collection makes 
available to scholars the bases of law in the newly 
organized Republics of the World in a single easily 
accessible source. This publication, comprising re- 
productions of some 500 pages of text, is available 
to libraries at $10 per copy on 35mm stock. Orders 
should be directed to Microfilm Service 2153 Flor- 
ida Avenue N. W., Washington, D. C. 

we BW 

The American Diabetes Association, an organ- 
ization made up largely of diabetes specialists and 
general practitioners especially interested in dia- 
betes, will begin publication in January 1948 of a 
magazine for diabetics and the general public, the 
“A.D.A. Forecast.” It will be published monthly 
at $2 yearly, and will contain articles by authori- 
ties on diabetes but presented in language suited to 
the nonmedical reader, general information on diet, 
inspirational articles, and question and answer col- 
umns. The magazine will also disseminate facts on 
prevention of diabetes. 

Librarians may secure a free sample copy of 
“A.D.A. Forecast’ by writing to Yolande Lyon, 
executive director, American Diabetes Association, 
1 Nevins Street, Brooklyn 17, New York. 
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“Uncle” Henry Walden of WNEW’'s Children’s 
Playhouse, has made three recordings for children, 
“The White Lie” and “The Mischievous Angel’’ by 
Thomajon, and four of Longfellow’s poems. Other 
titles are planned for future disks. Recorded on 
high fidelity equipment, without music or other 
sound effects, the records are available at $1.25 
each, from Kidisks, 1600 Broadway, New York 19. 

The 20-minute, 16mm soundfilm “Indonesia 
Calling’ has been designated “Film of the Month’’ 
by the East and West Association's publication, 
People, which calls it ‘‘an unusual film which tells 
the story of the fight for Indonesian independence 
as it was waged last year by a group of Indonesian 
seamen living in Australia. Although the 
slant is almost exclusively from a labor point of 
view, recommended because it covers material not 
available in any other film. The film is 
available for rent or purchase from Brandon Films, 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 19. 





First AID FOR PARENTS 


A recent innovation at the Teaneck Library is a 
“Shoo-Fly’’ where young mothers may “‘park”’ their 
children while they select their books in peace. It 
has proved very popular with the children and their 
mothers. Many children toddle up to the rocker 
after their first visit, waiting for their mothers to 
lift them into it. There are beads on the rod in 
front of the seat and the library furnishes picture 
books to amuse the children. The little girl who 
serves as a model is 11 months old, and on her first 
visit she sat in the chair for over half an hour 
while her mother did some reference work. The 
cost of the Shoo-Fly was $6.50. The public rela- 
tions value of the rocker is invaluable and it makes 
a “conversation piece” for other people who come 
into the library. 

AGNES C. Norton, Librarian 
Teaneck, New Jersey, Free Public Library 
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{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. Burt, ELtnor. Far Eastern Cookery. 
ton, Little, Brown, 1947. 349p. $3 

2. CABEEN, D. C., ed. A Critical Bibliography 
of French Literature. v.1, The Medieval Period. 
Syracuse, Syracuse University Press, 1947. 256p. 
$7.50 

3. CorBett, Lucy and SIDNEY. Pot Shots from 
a Grosse lle Kitchen. New York, Harper, 1947. 
213p. $2.75 

4. Frewer, Louis B. Bibliography of Histori- 
cal Writings Published in Great Britain and the 
Empire, 1940-1945. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 
1947. American agent, William Salloch, 142 Sev- 
enth Avenue South, New York 14. 346p. $10 

5. Frey, RICHARD L., ed. The New Complete 
Hoyle. Philadelphia, McKay, 1947. 740p. $3.50 

6. HENDERSON, RoBERT W. Ball, Bat and 
Bishop. New York, Rockport Press, 1947. 220p. 
$5 


Bos- 


CURRENT 
REFERENCE 


BOOK S * Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


7. HICKEY, JOHN H. and PrisciLLA BEACH 
Know Your Dog. New York, Harper, 1947. 
337p. $3 

8. MCCARTHY, MARGUERITE G. The Cook Is 
in the Parlor. Boston, Little, Brown, 1947. 310p. 
$3 

8-A. PASHKO, STANLEY. The Book of Indoor 
Games. New York, Greenberg, 1947. 182p. $2 

9. REGEN, BERNARD R., and RICHARD R. REGEN. 
German-English Dictionary for Electronics Engi- 
neers and Physicists. Ann Arbor, J. W. Edwards, 
1946. 358p. $6 

10. SEIDEN, RUDOLPH. Poultry Handbook. 
New York, Van Nostrand, 1947. 410p. $6 

11. SELTSAM, WILLIAM H., comp. Mefropoli- 
tan Opera Annals. New York, H. W. Wilson 


Company, 1947. 75lp. $7 
12. TaBeR, GtLapys. Stillmeadow Kitchen. 
Philadelphia, Macrea-Smith, 1947. 285p. $2.75 


13. WHITE, WitpuR W. White's Political 
Dictionary. Cleveland, World Publishing Com- 
pany, 1947. 378p. $3.50 

14. YUEN REN CHAO and LIEN SHENG YANG 
Concise Dictionary of Spoken Chinese. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1947. 292p. $6 





World Book’s New Reading and 
Study Guide Volume 


HIS column does not ordinarily review sub- 

scription books, but school librarians may be 
interested in three new features of the Reading and 
Study Guide volume of the new edition of the 
World Book. Though still intended primarily for 
teachers, young students, and persons interested in 
self-education, it includes new indexes which will 
greatly increase its reference value in school li- 
braries. First, there is a guide to famous paintings 
and painters appearing in the World Book, listing 
both in straight alphabetical order. A second inno- 
vation is that of starring authors and illustrators 
of children’s books in the biography section. And 
finally, there is a useful list of organizations and 
agencies mentioned in the set, with street addresses 
given. Small libraries, without access to more spe- 
cialized directories, will find the classified lists of 
agencies interested in labor, in conservation, or in 
education, an excellent source of up-to-date infor- 
mation. Doubtless the guide will be more often 
consulted by librarians than it has in its earlier 
editions. The volume is not sold separately and 
must be purchased with the set. 


Bibliography 


With the appearance of the first volume of A 
Critical Bibliography of French Literature,’ under 
the general editorship of Dr, D. C, Cabeen, we have 
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for the first time a selective and annotated guide to 
the best works of scholarly criticism in this field. 
The cooperative work of many specialists, it will be 
issued in seven volumes, covering the medieval 
period to 1945. Volume I, classified chronologically 
and by form, covers the medieval period, with sepa- 
rate chapters edited by specialists. Special features 
include the citations to book reviews, the excellent 
annotations and the arrangement of material, for 
under each topic will be found first the special ref- 
erences, next the more outstanding works and then, 
lesser items in descending order of importance, so 
that it is possible for a reader to comprehend at a 
glance what is most significant for his study. In 
these days of excellent cataloging, when a librarian 
feels better able to assemble a list of all references 
on a subject (literary, we might add) than to select 
the best, this volume and its successors, represent- 
ing the judgment of scholars, will be indispensable 
in a college or university library. 

Another useful, though unannotated list, is the 
Bibliography of Historical Writings Published in 
Great Britain and the Empire, 1940-1945,‘ which 
represents the British contribution to the Interna- 
tional Bibliography of Historical Sciences whose 
publication was suspended during the war. This 
selective list of books and periodicals follows the 
same form as the International Bibliography and 
will doubtless be incorporated in the latter title, 
when it eventually resumés publication. In the 
meantime, historians will have access to British 
writing covering all aspects of history to the begin- 
ning of the Second World War. 
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Dictionaries, Bilingual and Political 


A Concise Dictionary of Spoken Chinese," 
whose characters are selected from authoritative 
frequency lists, gives the student of the Chinese 
language “translations which translate and do not 
merely explain, and offers the linguistic scholar a 
faithful record of current spoken Mandarin.” A 
comprehensive introduction and an index, arranged 
by sounds, are included. This is the first dictionary 
to give a full extended treatment of all the gram- 
matical particles. 


Special features of Regen’s German-English Dic- 
tionary for Electronics Engineers and Physicists * 
include: 1) its 21,000 entries reflecting 1939 ter- 
minology plus a large number of terms found in 
books, scientific journals, and patent literature pub- 
lished during the past war; 2) under certain terms, 
blocks of entries are given, e.g., antennae (75 
terms), oscillation (100 terms). 

W hite’s Political Dictionary”™ is the work of the 
dean of the Graduate School of Western Reserve 
University. Unlike Mitchell's Encyclopedia of 
American Politics, it is international in scope, giv- 
ing brief definitions and explanations of about ten 
times as many words and phrases. It attempts to 
cover broadly the whole realm of political termi- 
nology for the general reader and the author has 
selected his terms from the vocabularies of political 
parties and international relations, and from the 
mechanics of the governing processes, giving the 
meanings most generally in current use. Pronun- 
ciation is indicated for foreign terms, e.g., Kredit- 
Anstalt (KRAY-deet AHNshtahlt). Though use- 
ful for definitions of political slang, for popular 
names of federal statutes, for slogans, and for its 
appendix containing the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
its outstanding feature is that it makes available in 
one alphabet brief information on foreign affairs, 
e.g., Pakistan, Riom trial, Seiyukai Party, Vilna 
incident, Baden system, and Balkan Pact, to men- 
tion only a few. It is amply supplied with see ref- 
erences, but there are no bibliographies. 


Opera 


An excellent source for contemporary press com- 
ment on performances of the Metropolitan Opera, 
for photographs of its greatest artists in the cos- 
tumes of their best known roles, and for a factual 
record of the activities of this company from 1883 
to 1947, Metropolitan Opera Annals” is the first 
compendium ever published of every program pre- 
sented by the resident company at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. It is indexed by seasons rather than 
pages, but with page references to reviews and por- 
traits, a happy solution to the problem of having 
the user wade through countless page references in 
a search of a portrait or a review. 


Dogs, Ducks and History 


Though popularly titled, Know Your Dog" is 
really a well indexed reference handbook on breeds, 
training, feeding, and care of dogs, together with a 
concluding chapter on their evolution and history. 
Other sections include their classification in the 
United States and certain foreign countries, a glos- 
sary of English and American technical terms, a 
selected bibliography and excellent photographs. 
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It should prove popular in school and public librar- 
ies. 

Ducks, geese, chickens, guineas, pigeons, and 
turkeys stalk the pages.of the Poultry Handbook,” 
an alphabetical encyclopedia for*good management 
of all poultry breeds. Based on the research of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and many poultry 
experts, it gives explanations of drugs and feed- 
stuffs, simple plans for equipment, definitions of 
terms, photographs, charts, and graphs in a well 
printed, stoutly bound volume. Agricultural col- 
leges will certainly want it and school libraries will 
be fortunate if their budgets permit its purchase. 

The chief of the main reading room of the New 
York Public Library has revealed in his Ball, Bat 
and Bishop,® that all competitive ball games come 
from one common source: an ancient fertility rite 
observed by priest-kings in the Egypt of the Pyra- 
mids. Accompanying this fascinating account of 
the origin of ball games are equally Teecinetion il- 
lustrations, selected by a man who not only had dis- 
crimination but access to a wide range of sources. 
Naturally, there is an appended bibliography. 


Indoor Games 


And speaking of games, there are two new rule 
books on the market. Of these, Frey's The New 
Complete Hoyle ® is the more comprehensive. This 
classified encyclopedia of games played with cards, 
dice, counters, boards, words, and numbers, is 
named Hoyle because the author feels that he 
wouldn't dare compile a book of the rules and 
strategy of games without calling it Hoyle. He has 
also called upon experts to review and criticise the 
explanations and rules. The result is a substantial 
addition to the reference material on the subject. 

Pashko in his Book of Indoor Games*™ gives boys 
and girls from six to twelve a choice of 130 table 
games, some newly invented by the author, some 
old favorites. The two parts cover games played 
with standard equipment and those played with 
home equipment, chosen by an editor of Boy's Life. 
Mr. Pashko has also directed boy's groups and his 
little game book should be more useful in a high 
school library than Frey’s. 


Cooks and Cookery 


The higher food gets the more cookbooks there 
are on the market. Of the four mentioned in the 
check list, Gladys Taber's * will recommend itself 
to readers of the Ladies’ Home Journal for its ex- 
cellent meat recipes, not to mention money-saving 
ideas for spaghetti and macaroni. Women who al- 
ready know how to cook will find in The Cook Is 
in the Parlor*® a whole book of advice on how to 
prepare unusual meals and relax and entertain at 
the same time. Women who haven't learned to 
cook should never attempt to have their friends to 
meals without a servant, but they might want to 
practice at home on some of the dishes included in 
Far Eastern Cookery," such as Hawaiian Chicken 
Luau. A helpful list of interchangeable food items 
is appended for such things as pawpaw and gram- 
ma. Pot Shots from a Grosse Ile Kitchen,* a “book 
about fun, friends and food,” has some good 
recipes, but these articles from the Detroit News 
have too much about fun and friends, and I have 
said before, I like my cookbooks straight. 
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Perk-er Up-ers 


[IF Book-Week-inspired activity seems to wane, 
you might plan to use some of these ideas after 
Christmas: 

To help others as well as to draw attention to 
the library, fill a Treasure Chest for children of 
some other country. Draw in the whole school 
through donations, work on the scrapbook, snap- 
shots, drawings, letters, original articles on Amer- 
ican living, and decorating the box. Include a blank 
scrapbook for the children in the other country to 
fill in and return, thus keeping the interest going 
long after the box has left the library. For full in- 
formation, write to Treasure Chest Committee, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Mimeograph a one-page bulletin each month, 
linking the library with some special school activity. 
(West Charlotte High School, Charlotte, North 
Carolina illustrates theirs, doing the coloring by 
hand.) 

Have the library club, commercial department 
and art department work together on a several-page 
mimeographed bulletin, monthly, from the library. 
(East New York Vocational High School, Alex 
Dorin, Librarian, puts out a five-page bulletin with 
colored illustrated cover, cartoons, an editorial— 
“From the Librarian’s Desk,” crossword puzzle, 
brief comments on new books, quotations from 
Famous First Facts, and a roving reporter's account 
of favorite books chosen by students. 

Libri-Posters. A series of illustrated posters in 
color for month-to-month use; offered by subscrip- 
tion. For information, write to: H. L. Mihic and 
Company, 16 West 55th Street, New York 19. 

A career assembly program and display such as 
that put on at the James Hillman Junior High 
School, Youngstown, Ohio. Display of book jack- 
ets and cardboard figures dressed to represent dif- 
ferent occupations. At the assembly, a mimeo- 
graphed list of career stories in the library, arranged 
by occupations, was distributed. 


Biography for Eighth Grade 


From a logger list prepared by the North Caro- 
lina Department of Public Instruction are these bi- 
ographies on different reading levels in the eighth 
grade: 


For reading level grades 3 to 6 


BLACK Hawk. Beals. Chief Black Hawk. 
BOONE. McGuire. Daniel Boone. 

CARSON. Stevenson. Kit Carson. 

CARVER. Stevenson. George Carver. 
FRANKLIN. Cobb. American Eagle. . 


® School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at the Gilbert 
Stuart Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


MARY M. PIKE 


Editor 
HOUSTON. Stevenson. Sam Houston. 
REVERE. Pace. Early American. 
SACAGAWEA. Seymour. Bird Girl. 


For reading level grades 6-8 
BARTON. Pace. Clara Barton. 
CARSON. Beals. Kit Carson. 
Copy. Beals. Buffalo Bill. 
EISENHOWER. Miller. Eisenhower. 
FRANKLIN. Meadowcroft. Benjamin Franklin. 
JEMISON. Lenski. Indian Captive. 
LINCOLN. Meadowcroft. Abraham Lincoln. 


For reading level grades 8 to 10 


BLACKWELL. Baker. First Woman Doctor. 
BooNE. Daugherty. Daniel Boone. 
GRENFELL. Fox. Sir Wilfred Grenfell. 
HENRY. Carson. Son of Thunder. 

JOHNSON. I Married Adventure. 

NANSEN. ‘Hall. Nansen. 

PORTER. Nolan. O. Henry. 

STEVENSON. Grover. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
WASHINGTON. Desmond, Martha Washington. 


Helps! 


How to Use an Encyclopedia. A help in teach- 
ing the use of the encyclopedia. Single copies free ; 
more at 10c each. Quarrie Reference Library, 35 
East Wacker Driv >, Chicago. 

Background Information on Middle America. A 
48-page help on the eleven nations of Central 
America and their interdependency with the United 
States. Free. Middle America Information Bu- 
reau, United Fruit Company, Box 93, Lenox Hill 
Station, New York 21. 

Some Common Insects. A help in teaching the 
habits of insects. 10c. Hub City School Supply 
Company, 20 Third Avenue, S.E., Aberdeen, South 
Dakota. 

Open Sesame—Books Are Keys. A help in the 
use of books for opening the door to understanding 
for growing school children. 50c. Island Press Co- 
operative, 470 West 24th Street, New York 11. 

Pauli and His Hawaiian Feast and many other 
titles in the Encyclopaedia Britannica's ‘World's 
Children” series. 50c each. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Press, 342 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Filling the Home Freezer. American Home, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 5c (Corrected 
price ) 

Children’s Book Council Calendar. A help in 
planning publicity, displays, assemblies, etc. Lists 
books, plays, recordings, films, and exhibits. Free. 
Children’s Book Council, 62 West 45th Street, New 
York 19. 

The Pamphleteer Monthly. A help in securing 
pamphlets, booklets, and paper-bound books. $2 a 
year. William-Frederick Press, 313 West 35th 
Street, New York 1. 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Margaret R. 


Executive Board Action 


T its meeting at A.L.A. Headquarters from 

October 15-18 the Executive Board voted on 
a number of projects and proposals submitted by 
constituent groups within the Association as well 
as on the year’s budget. 

It was voted that the Executive Board invite the 
S.L.A., the Medical Library Association, the Ca- 
nadian Library Association, and any other associa- 
tions in the United States which become members 
of the I.F.L.A., to appoint one or more members of 
their organizations to serve with the American 
Committee on Arrangements for the International 
Library Congress, of which Milton E. Lord, Boston 
Public Library, is chairman. 

It was voted that the Executive Board approve 
the suggestion that I.R.B. invite all A.L.A. divi- 
sions and other library organizations to send one 
representative to a one-day meeting preceding the 
Midwinter Conference January 29-February 1, to 
discuss international relations. 

It was voted that the Mitchell McKeown Organ- 
ization, Inc., take over the A.L.A. public relations 
service and the campaign for contributing and sus- 
taining members. It was voted that a special com- 
mittee of the Executive Board be appointed to con- 
sider the pay rate of the Headquarters staff and to 
make a report to the Executive Board as soon as 
possible. 

It was voted that the committee on Joseph L. 
Wheeler's report, Progress and Problems in Educa- 
tion for Librarianship, be discontinued. 

It was voted that the Executive Board request 
the Fourth Activities Committee to include the 
study of the duties of the Finance Committee as 
one of its problems. 


A.L.A. Staff Changes 


Helen Geer, former editor of the Bibliographic 
Index, H. W. Wilson Company, has replaced Rose- 
mary Caldwell as Headquarters librarian. Mrs. 
Caldwell has taken a position as assistant librarian 
of the Haven School, Evanston, Illinois. 

Eleanor Louise Myers has taken Helen P. 
Thompson's place as assistant in the Membership 
Department. She was formerly a school librarian 
in Illinois and for two years served as an Army li- 
brarian in the European theater. Miss Thompson 
is now assistant librarian of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company in Chicago. Margaret Hunton has 
replaced Florence Fitzgerald as editorial assistant 
in the Publishing Department. In addition to 
varied library experience, Mrs. Hunton has had 
editorial experience at the Library of Congress and 
with several labor papers. Miss Fitzgerald is now 
a reporter for Supplement, a neighborhood paper 
in Chicago. 

Two new assistants on the Booklist staff are: 
Eloise Lightfoot, who replaces Zella D. Adams, 
was formerly head of the catalog department in the 
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Miami, Florida, Public Library. For three years 
she was juvenile book reviewer for the Miami Her- 
ald. Miss Adams is now librarian of the Public Li- 
brary, West Palm Beach, Florida; Helen Schmidt, 
in a new position on the Booklist, has had varied 
library experience in Indianapolis, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and the University of Chicago. 


Visual Equipment at Headquarters 


A.L.A. now. has a Victor 16mm sound motion 
picture projector and screen and a Projected Books 
machine. Both projectors may be examined and 
demonstrated at Headquarters. The motion picture 
projector and screen were made available to A.L.A. 
through the courtesy of the Victor Animatograph 
Corporation, the ceiling projector through the 
courtesy of the Lions International. 


Workshop Program 


A workshop program sponsored by the Joint 
Committee of A.L.A. and the Rural Sociological 
Society, in cooperation with A.L.A.’s Library Ex- 
tension Division, will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel on January 28, 1948, with morning, 
afternoon, and evening sessions. The purpose of 
this workshop is to make practical applications of 
the survey being conducted among land-grant col- 
leges and state library agencies to investigate the 
extent of cooperation between rural sociologists 
and librarians in studying their common problems 
in relation to demonstrations of library service. 

Detailed information on the workshop, including 
registration information, fees, etc., may be secured 
from Helen Ridgway at the A.L.A. Headquarters. 
Both rural sociologists and librarians are being in- 
vited to participate. 





The Sweetwater Union High School Library, Na- 
tional City, California, suggests this holiday deco- 
ration. Thumbtack many gay book jackets to the 
bulletin board in a rectangular shape; then draw 
the outline of a Christmas tree on top of the jackets 
and cut around the outline. After the jacket tree 
is completed, arrange used Christmas cards artistic- 
ally to finish the wall space. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








é\ The approach of Christmas turns our thoughts 
to holiday festivities and observances. To help us 
celebrate, OUR HOLIDAYS IN POETRY devotes 
ninety pages to Christmas carols and poems, while 
QUOTATIONS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 
provides material for speeches, letters, entertain- 
ments, etc. Katherine Watson's ONCE UPON A 
TIME, and her new volume, RADIO PLAYS 
FOR CHILDREN, contain plays for the school 
library program, or for broadcasting, as do two 
other collections, THE PIED PIPER BROAD.- 
CASTS with its delightful Christmas and New 
Years’ plays, and J. M. Morris’ RADIO WORK- 
SHOP PLAYS. 


Ys a for gifts are the new METROPOLI- 
TAN OPERA ANNALS, a joy to opera-goers, 
musicians, and critics, the David Ewen series, in- 
cluding LIVING MUSICIANS and COMPOS- 
ERS OF YESTERDAY, and E. M. Terry's A 
RICHARD WAGNER DICTIONARY, which 
lists origins, plots, original casts of Wagner operas, 
characters, and other Wagner information. 


The Clements flower books, of which the 
latest (1947) is FLOWERS OF PRAIRIE AND 
WOODLAND, make attractive gifts for the na- 
ture lover, while booklovers will be delighted with 


volumes in the Author Series—TWENTIETH 
CENTURY AUTHORS, AMERICAN’  AU- 
THORS: 1600-1900, and BRITISH AUTHORS 


OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


rae BIOGRAPHY makes a satisfying 
gift for everyone interested in people and what is 
going on in the world. A subscription to the 
monthly issues is a pleasant reminder of the giver 
throughout the year; the YEARBOOKS make 
handsome gift volumes. 


And finally, there is PAGES FROM THE 
GUTENBERG BIBLE, twenty-five facsimiles which 
form a cross section of this famous edition. Among 
the plates, with their hand-colored initials in blue 
or red, is a page from St. Luke, the beginning of 
the story of the Nativity. 


Thrift 


To the slogan, “It’s Smart to be Thrifty,” we 
add “It's Smart to Buy Reprints.” Certainly in 
these days of rising costs it’s both thrifty and smart 
to buy THE CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN 
SERIES: 1947, because the CATALOG immedi- 
ately discloses what reprints are available. 

The eighth edition has just been published, list- 
ing titles in print as of October 1, 1947. Several 
thousand “buys” are included, published under 
eighty-seven different imprints. Entries are in two 
alphabets with cross references and show what 
titles of a given author are available, and what titles 
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are in print of a given series. Each series is briefly 
described and other pertinent information included 
The publication schedule calls for a Supplement to 
be issued next spring. 


Staff 
The first of November Virginia Turrell became 
the editor of the BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX, 


succeeding Helen T. Geer, who resigned in Sep 
tember to become the Headquarters librarian of 
the A.L.A. Miss Turrell received her B.A. from 
Wellesley in 1927, her B.S. in L.S. from the Co 
lumbia University Library School in 1928, and an 
M.A. in Public Law from Columbia University in 
1930. From 1928 to 1929 she was print assistant 
in the Brooklyn Museum; from 1930 to 1935, 
assistant cataloger at the New York City Bar 
Association; from 1935 to 1940, librarian of the 
U. S. Housing Authority Library; and from 1940 
to 1946, with the War Production Board as an 
economist. Miss Turrell spent part of 1947 work- 
ing on a history of the activities of the Federal 
Government in the field of housing. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES: 1947. 
8th ed. $3.50, including Spring (1948) 
Supplement 

Clements, E. §. FLOWERS OF PRAIRIE AND 
WOODLAND. $2.25 (Library price $1.85) 

Ewen, David. COMPOSERS OF YESTERDAY 
$5; LIVING MUSICIANS. $5 

Kunitz, S. J. and Haycraft, Howard. TwEn- 
TIETH. CENTURY AUTHORS. $8.50: 
AMERICAN AUTHORS: 1600-1909, $5; 
BRITISH AUTHORS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, $4.50 

METROPOLITAN OPERA ANNALS. $7 

Morris, J. M. RADIO WORKSHOP PLAYS. 
$3 

PAGES FROM THE GUTENBERG BIBLE. $2.85 

Terry, E. M. A RICHARD WAGNER Dic- 
TIONARY. $2.25 

Thorne, Sylvia and Gleason, M. N. THE 
PIED PIPER BROADCASTS: RADIO PLAYS 
FOR CHILDREN. $2.25 

Van Buren, Maud. QUOTATIONS FOR SPE- 
CIAL OCCASIONS. $2.50 

Watson, K. W. ONCE UPON A TIME. $2.25; 
RADIO PLAYS FOR CHILDREN, $2.25 


és £s £0 


And now, Merry Christmas and Happy Neu 
Year, from 
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Shelf Latel Holders 


Our special three-sided, sheet 
steel label holders are finished in 
black or olive green enamel. 
These holders are primarily for 
wooden shelves. 


Tongues keep label holders in No. 878 for shelves from 5%” thru +3” 
place on shelves and eliminate any in thickness. 
permanent attachment. No. 879 for shelves from 7%” thru 1y5” 


in thickness. 


Both holders take a label 3%4” high 12_---$3.70 36_---$10.80 72____$20.30 
by 5” long or 2 x 12.5 cms. Extra celluloid covers, 25 


Our flat % x 5 inch black enam- 
eled steel label holder is fastened 
to shelf with brads. Blank labels 
and celluloid covers are  fur- 
nished. 
No. 882 

12__$1.80 36__$4.75 73__$9.00 


112 S. Carroll St., Madison 3, Wis. 
82 Wallace St. New Haven 11, Conn. 














At Your Service... 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped to serve 
you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage .. . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


A. ix McClurg & Co. Giles Th ee 


“Serving Librarians is Our Business” 
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EVER HEAR THESE ? ? ?'s FICTION—OUT-OF-PRINT 
What do you have on pets? REPLACEMENTS “Fiction | 
it doesn’t make any difference if it’s canaries, budgies, USED BEST SELLERS ‘2 OFF Sos Di 
ts, dogs, - 2 Specialists 
its'a et we ran stories ont" in our 68 bape and ore STOCK OF 50,000 TITLES to the 
Established since 1934. SEARCH SERVICE Nation” 
ALL-PETS. Magazine 1.75 a 
es Moqetce .. , 22-18 9 your NATHANIEL DAME & CO. Book Counselors 
335 Warren Street Roxbury 19, Mass. 























WORLD MAP OF DOGS 
e@ Ah wreeds of dogs thruout the world correctly 


MICROFILM! cheat, Tih country of ericin indicated. 


es na the word dog a = the 
various languages; a geographical map re- 
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The press prints a day-to-day history of 
the world; but wood-pulp newsprint pa- 


per disintegrates after 20 to 40 years and 
their bulk makes storage a problem. Now 
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Service on your premises. athe Publishers. : 
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Box 871 Vermillion, §.D. B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 
29 East 2ist Street New York 
9 —— VITAL SPEECHES 
O a Ss PROBLEMS —QOF THE DAY— 
BY 35 WEST 42nd STREET 
LEADERS New York 18, N. Y. 
AUTHENTIC, IMPARTIAL CONSTRUCTIVE $5.00 a year $9.00 two years 
issued semi-montbly 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide te Periodical Literature 
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: vt eee Cr ae pe aw tunity for employment as a result of our ex- 
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COMPULSORY FEDERAL 
ARBITRATION OF LABOR. 
DISPUTES 





The book is a Reference Shelf compilation for the 
1947-48 National University Extension Association de- 
bate proposition. 


Single Copy It's more than that, it is a compilation of interesting 
Mani $1.25 material for the public who pays the tremendous cost 
of strikes whoever wins. Mt 


CSonerally speaking both. Capital and. Labor ‘have 
opposed compulsory arbitration, why? 


The best of the. pro and con, arguments are in the 
book. It can be bought most economically on a Ref- 
erénce Shelf subscription, Six books for $5.10. The 


other five compilations are: 


Representative American Speeches: 1945-1946 

6 Books $5.10 International Trade: Cooperative or Competitive? 
Free Medical Care 2 
United Netions or World Government? 


The sixth book, "Should We Let Down the immigration 
Bars?" is scheduled for early 1948. 
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Many Reprints are Remarkably Attractive 
Many Reprints are flemerkebly Sturdy 


ities in print 10s wt October 1, 1947 in recognized | . 
Series are listed in: ey 


ienink OF REPRINTS 


IN SERIES: 1947— | 


8th EDITION 
" $3:50—locloding Spring (1948) Supplement 


The Catalog is amazingly complete. At « glance 
it ‘shows all available titles of a given author; all 
titles of e given icaprint. 

It’s in two alphabets with full cross references. 
Brief descriptions are included for thousands of 


“buys” in Eighty-Seven (four have been added to 
this 8th Edition) reprint series. 
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TO SAVE MONEY CONSULT THE CATALOG 
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Readers’ Choice 





x OF BEST BOOKS 


A Monthly Selection 


From Lig’beth Ann’s goat 
by Provines (Viking) 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 














a - 
Twenty-five of the year's 
outstanding addresses pre. 
sented in: 


REPRESENTATIVE 


AMERICAN 


SPEECHES: 
1946-1947 


A. Craig Baird 
293p. $1.50 


AID TO GREECE AND TURKEY 
—Harry S. Truman 


POLICIES OF THE UNITED NA. 
TIONS —Warren R. Austin 


IS THE AMERICAN FOREIGN POL. 


ICY LEADING TO WAR? 
—Henry A. Wallace 


MOSCOW PEACE CONFERENCE 
—George C. Marshal! 


ATOMIC ENERGY—David Lilienthal! 


PUBLIC OPINION AND DEMO. 
CRATIC GOVERNMENT 
—Felix Frankfurter 


STRIKES, WAGES, AND INDUS- 
TRIAL PROFITS —Philip Murray 


1946: YEAR OF DECISION 
—W. Norwood Brigance 


FIFTY YEARS OF ZIONISM 
—Stephen S. Wise 


REDEEMING OUR REGRETS 
—Ralph W. Sockmen 


And fifteen others, plus Dr. Baird's 
running comments on the occasion 
of the speech, its effectiveness. 
manner of delivery and audience 
reaction. The tenth annual edition 
published in the Reference Shelf of 
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THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be included in the 1941- 
1947 edition of the Essay and General Litera 
ture Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
To be supplemented by new titles each month 


BARON, SALO W. Modern nationalism and 
religion. 1947 Hatper $5 

BAUER, M. and Perysér, E. R. Musi 
through the ages; a narrative for studen 
and layman. new ed. & rev. 1946 Put 
nam $5 

BURACK, ABRAHAM §. ed. Writer's hand 
book. 3d ed 1946 Writer $3.50 

BurGuM, Epwin B. Novel and the world 
dilemma. 1947 Oxford $3.75 

CANBY, Henry S. American memoir. 19 
Houghton $5 

CLARK, B H, and FREEDLEY, G. eds. His 


w tory of modern drama. 1947 Appletor 


Century $7 

Corwin, Epwarp, §. Total war and | 
Constitution. 1947 Knopf $2.50 

GaAGEY, EDMOND M. Revolution in Ame: 
can drama. 1947 Columbia univ. pr 
$3.75 

HERZOG, WILHELM. From Dreyfus to P 
tain; “The struggle of a Republic.” 194 
Creative age press $3.50 

LAVRIN, JANKO. Introduction to the Ru 
sian novel. 1947 McGraw Hill $2.75 

Lewis, Oscar. Silver kings; the lives and 
times of Mackay, Fair, Flood an 
O’Brien, Lords of the Nevada Comstoc! 
Lode. 1947 Knopf $4 

Lips, Junius E. Origin of things. 194 
A. A. Wyn, Inc. $5 

MANN, THOMAS. Essays of three decades 
tr. from the German by H. T. Low 
Porter. 1947 Knopf $4 

O'CONNELL, CHARLES, Other side of ¢t! 
record, 1947 Knopf $3.50 

POLLOCK, JAMES K. ed. Change and crisis 
in European government. i947 Rine 
hart $2 

PRITCHETT, Vicror §. The living nove! 
1947 Reynal $2.75 

SavERS, DorotHy L. Unpopular opinion 
tw.. y-one essays. 1947 Harcourt $3 

STEIN, LEO. Appreciation: painting, poetry 
and prose, 1947 Crown $2.50 
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READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 


_ The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your inclividual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty mew books that 
have been selected by recognized authorities and ’ advisors, 

















_ Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
ary by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 
staff. F 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your tibrary, : 





FICTION 


BROMFIELD, Louls, 1896- 
Colorado. Harper 1947 263p $2.75 
“The story of Silver City and, in particu- 
lar, of P. J. Meaney and his family. P.J. is a 
pioneer who has achieved great wealth out of 
the vast West. . . A) satire of the West 
toward the end of the last century.” Huntting 


DAVENPORT, MARCIA (GLUCK) 1903- 
East side, west side. Scribner 1947 376p 
$3 


This is a novel rich in New York back- 
grounds—mixed_ nationalities, tenement dwell- 
ers, cafe society, and the inner circle of aristoc- 
racy—and with a very likeable heroime. She is 
a beautiful, wealthy woman on the verge of her 
40's, who, in one dramatic week, reaches a deci- 
sion about her unhappy marriage and meets a 
man she could love 


HILTON, JAMES, 1900- 
Nothing so strange. 
$2.75 

“The story of two moder, people—a 

young American who, both as a scientist and as 

a man, faced some of the biggest problems of 

our time; and the girl who gave him all her 

heart and brain. Although the early scenes are 

laid abroad, the outlook of the book is Ameri- 
can. American news of bks. 


HOLDING, ELISABETH SANXAY 
Blank wall; a novel of suspense. Simon 
& Schuster 1947 231p $2.50 
A “special study in crime, bordering on 
the tour de force, this is the story of correct and 
commonplace Lucia Holley, as she becomes in- 
evitably entangled in circumstances alien to her 
life, violates every principle to save family face.” 
Kirkus 
MORGAN, CHARLES, 1894- 
The judge's story. Macmillan 1947 184p 
$3 


Little 1947 308p 


“The author. . . demonstrates the satis- 
factions of integrity with a story of that virtue 
under attack when an exceedingly wealthy man 
with « domination urge attempts corruption of 
an honored jurist and his young married ward.” 
American news of books 


O'DELL, Scotr 
Hill of the Hawk. Bobbs 1947 413p 
map $3 
_ An epic of early California history, begin- 
ning in 1864 and tracing the American conquest 
of California. “Grady Dunavant is the hero, a 
man with appreciation of the splendor he must 
help destroy. There are also three beautiful 
women, tranquil : pale Yris, and the 
stormy Luzde Zubarant.” Retail bookseller 
SHEEAN, VINCENT, 1899- 
A certain rich man. Random house 1947 
378p $3 
The author here tells the story of a man 
of great wealth who suddenly and unbidden 


found himself in a backwater of discontent and 
emotional stress 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


BARRIE, SiR JAMES, bart. 1860-1937 
Letters of J. M. Barrie, ed. by Viola 
Meynell. Scribner 1947 311p front 

$3.50 

First published in England 1943 
“Covers @ a of half a century from 
the time when young man (shy, ambitious 
and twenty-odd) arrived in England from Scot- 
land, up to the year 1937. . They are 


lively, human, ipy letters, mainly written 
to intimate friends and fellow authors.” Weekly 
book review 


GOULD, RALPH ERNEST, 1870- 
Yankee drummer. McGraw 1947 236p 
( Whittlesey house publications) $2.50 
‘ Beg of what “9 was like to be 
a traveling salesman, gay and prosperous but 
hard-working, in suet ahe-century New Eng. 
land.” Publishers’ weekly 
HALsEy, WILLIAM FREDERICK, 1882- 
Admiral Halsey’s story ;by, W. F. Hal- 
sey and J. Bryan Il. McGraw 1947 
310p illus maps (Whittlesey house 
publications) $4 
“From Naval Academy 1904 to Tokyo 
1945, through the destroyers in World wa : 
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HALsEy, WILLIAM F.—Continued Morris, Ltoyp R. 1893- 





to pedis ‘Big Mo’ in World war u, the Admiral's 
ers few stopping laces. .. Years 
1940-45 occupy most of the 3 scene is the 
Pacific. Maneuverability of fleet divisions and 
task forces; plotting of enemy movements; de- 
tailed preparations for attack; coordination of 
ships, men, planes— Army, Navy, Marines, 
battle actions of the Solomons, Carolines, Mar- 
shalls, Philippines, Japan.” Library journal 


LAWSON, ROBERT, 1892- 


At that time; with decorations by the 
author, Estee 1947 126p illus $2.50 


none attain awed in a flash, 
the hit geen lets them down—-so it was 
with the author. He builds up to that moment 
with reminiscences of a carefree, ically Amer- 
ican boyhood—his first teacher, a *s clothes 
and their impracticality, kites, Valentines and 
girls, and childish escapades.” 


LEHMANN-HARTLEBEN, KARL, 1894- 
Thomas Jefferson, American humanist. 
Macmillan 1947 273p illus $4.50 

‘The book is less a story of what Jefferson 
did than an interpretation of his view of life. 
He is described as the great American ‘human- 
ist,” in the literal meaning of the word—a man 
whose encyclopedic _ reached out to under- 
stand every range human experience. . . 
The book covers also Jefferson's basic ideas 
about government, education, science and art.’ 
Religious bk. club bul. 


MuMFORD, LEWIS, 1895- 

Green memories; the story of Geddes 
Mumford. Harcourt 1947 342p illus 
$3.50 


The author tells the story of his son, 
Geddes, who was born in 1925 in Brooklyn, 
New York, and was killed in action in 1944 on 
Mount Altuzzo in Italy. From letters, diaries— 
but above all from the rich store of memory— 
the father of Geddes has created a living picture 
of an extraordinary vital young American 


AMERICA—PAST AND 
PRESENT 


DouGLas, MARJORY STONEMAN, 1890- 
The Everglades: river of grass; illus. by 


Robért : Fink. 1947 406p 
illus! map (Rivers of Americd) $3.50 
“Here is regional history in-the drama of 


the region and the the descriptions 
of the sere Parson go of 
fore the sae Se ppene 
in the years between. There's talk of the politi- 
ay Siew Hate dogs Pomp aggre social 
and ey oe the many incidents 
that marked of the region, the plans 
for the dislenge af teeiiades, of the Florida 


boom and re de saclication of scien. 
tific theories on land redemption to this area.” 


Postscript to yesterday; America: the last 
fifty years. Random house 1947 475p 
$5 

“Presents the first of two volumes in which 

(the author) hopes ‘to sketch the principal socia! 

changes that took place in America between 

1896 and 1946." Mr Morris is here primari); 


concerned with the duality of progress and dis 


ae: apparent in our society.” Library jour 
na 
NEVINS, ALLAN, 1890 

Ordeal of the union. . . Scribner 1947 


illus maps $10 
“Winner of the $10,000 Scribner prize ir 
American history this study . . . traces th 
course of an extremely important period in ou: 
history.” Library journal 
Contents: v 1 Fruits of manifest destiny 
1847-1852; v 2 House dividing, 1852-1857 


WINTHER, OSCAR OsBURN, 1903- 


Great Northwest; a history. Knopf 1947 
383,xxv p illus maps $4.50 

“A regional history that considers the land 
as a whole, and follows the course of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and, Western Montana 

along with the past of Western Britis! 
Columbia, in their geographic contrasts and th: 
importance of their diverse features and back 
grounds, This necessarily observes the Indians 
the voy; of discovery, the invasion of con 
petitive fur companies .. . the paving of th 
way for the first families and their settlement 
their endurafice and sufferings, the many int: 
national stakes in the land.” Kirkus 


THE BIBLE AND THE 
CHURCH 


FERGUSON, WALTER DEWEY, 1898- 


Journey through the Bible; with an in 
troduction by W. R. Bowie. Harper 
1947 364p $3.50 

This volume takes the reader through the 


' wide rich lands of the Bible, and alongside the 


men and women who people it. The author 
re-tells and re-interprets the entire panorama of 
Bible life in such a way as to stimulate intel!i 
gent Bible reading 


Lewis, CLIVE STAPLES, 1898- 


Macmil 


Miracles; a preliminary study. 
lan 1947 220p $2.50 

“The question whether miracles occur 

can never be by experience. C. S 

Lewis himself believes in miracles. To him 

Christianity is the story of a great miracle. If 

miracles have occurred, it is use they are 

the very thing this universal story is about. He 

a criterion for j > ‘our innate 

tness of things. and discusses the 

central miracles suf Catalin Faith in such a way 
as to exhibit their titness."” Library journal 
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Luccock, HALFORD EDWARD, 1885- 


Questing spirit; religion in the litera- 
ture of our time; selected and ed. by 
H, E. Luccock and Frances. Brentano; 
associated editors: R. E. Luccock & 
Lowell Brentano. Coward-McCann 
1947 717p $5 


An “anthology—approximately 700 pages 
of prose and poetry—which mirrors a search for 
eternal values in 20th century literature .. . 
culled from the outstanding British and Ameri- 
can writers of the period—from Auden to Lin 
Yutang.” Huntting 


MARLOWE, GEORGE FRANCIS 
Churches of old New England; their 
architecture and their afchitects, their 
pastors and their people; illus. with 
photographs by Samuel Chamberlain. 
Macmillan 1947 222p illus $3.75 
“The beauty and historic association of 
representative churches built from colonial times 
to about 1825 are brought out in the descrip- 
tions and the anecdotes about people who built 
the churches or worshipped in them. Over 50 
photographs.” Bkl. 


CHILDREN 


LocKrIDGE, FRANCES Louise (Davis) 

Adopting a child, by Frances Lockridge, 
with the assistance of S, van S. Theis. 
Greenberg 1947 216p $3 


“Complete information regarding the proc- 
ess of adoption from the point of view of the 
prospective parent and the adoption agency. The 
various legal steps, the psychological problems 
and the actual testimony of many couples who 
have adopted a child are included. An appendix 
contains a list of adoption agencies in the United 
States.” Publisher's weekly 


McHucu, GELOLO, 1907- 


Developing your child’s personality. 
Appleton-Century 1947 234p $2.75 

“A practical book for prospective parents 
and those caring for very young children. . . 
Covers in detail rudiments of child care and 
training including formation of habits, sex 
learning, use and understanding of speech, social 
and emotional learning.’ Library journal 


COOKERY 


ALLEN, IpA CoGswELL (BAILEY) 1895- 
Food for two. ._ Garden City pub. co. 
1947 339p $2.50 
“All kinds of recipes, marketing advice 


and kitchen aeons to help two people pre- 
pare tasty meals.” Publishers’ weekly 


5 


THE GREAT OUT-OF-DOORS 


HELMERICKS, CONSTANCE, 1918- 

We live in the Arctic, by Constance and 
Harmon Helmericks, Little 1947 329p 
illus map on lining-papers $4 

The authors tell the story of their trip 
north of the Arctic circle during which they 
traveled by ganoe to the junction of the Kutuk 
and Alatna fivers, built their cabin there, and 
lived for the long months of the arctic winter 
completely isolated from any. contact whatsoever 
with their fellow human beings 

LILLARD, RICHARD GORDON, 1909- 

Great forest. Knopf 1947 399p illus $5 

The story of what happened to the great 
forest that omce covered large sections of the 

United States reaches into every part of our na- 

tional history and illuminates nearly every aspect 

of our daily life 
Major, HARLAN 

Basic fishing; from the worm to the fly; 
frontispiece by H. T. Webster; draw- 
ings by S. J. Voohies, George Rubca 
and F. B. Junghans. Funk 1947 176p 
illus $3 

This book is for salt and for fresh water 
fishermen of all ages. It presents a helpful dis- 
cussion of the use of both natural and artificial 
bait. The fisherman is shown the “how to do” 
of fishing. All the equipment used in the dif- 
ferent kinds of fishing are clearly explained. 

The details of use and construction are illus- 

trated with more than three hundred drawings 

Morris, Percy A. 

Field guide to the shells of our Atlantic 
coast. Houghton 1947 190p_ illus 
$3.50 , 

; “The following is an attempt to present, 

in non-technical language, descriptions of the 

marine shells that may be collected along the 

East coast, from Maine to Florida. . . The 

selection here preserited is believed to include 

all of the larger and commoner forms, with a 

liberal sprinkling of the minute, rare, and deep- 

water varieties, so that the seashore visitor 
should be able to identify almost any molluscan 
shell picked up on our Atlantic coast." Preface 


IND@OR RECREATION 


AFFELDER, Pau 

How to build a record library; a guide to 
planned collecting of recorded music; 
with a foreword by Sigmund Spaeth. 

Dutton 1947 256p $3.50 
“It is the purpose of the present book to 
lend a helping hand to the would-be music lover 
who wants to build a rewarding and meaningful 
home record library. In no sense a book on 
music appreciation, it is a graded guide to 
collecting, designed to aid the reader to advance 
in his musical tastes by acquiring the-right rec- 
— getting the most out of them.”” Intro- 

uction 











BONI, MARGARET (BRADFORD) | ed. 
Fireside book of folk songs; selected and 
ed. by M. B. Boni; . for the 
piano by Norman’ Lloyd; illus. by 
Alice and Martin Provensen. Simon 
& Schuster 1947 323p illus music 
$3.95 
“This is intended for using around the 
home piano—for family and group singing. 
Songs of yesterday are increasingly popular 
today — work songs, dance songs, nursery 
rhymes, ballads, marching songs, hymns and 
spirituals. . . The piano arrangements are 
simple both for bn adhn and singers. 147 
songs—each one with a word of introduction— 
each ont has full complement of words.” Kirkus 


PaSHKO, STANLEY, 1913- 


Book of indoor games; illus. by Abraham 
Hersh, Greenberg 1947 182p illus $2 
Included in this collection are 130 table 
games for boys and girls from six to twelve 
which will help them to while away rainy days, 
winter evenings, and afternoons after school. 
There are games of wit and games of chance, 
games that may be played by one person or ‘with 
one friend; family games, and games to be en 
joyed by a ‘small group or a crowd 


NEWSPAPERS 


HERZBERG, JOSEPH GABRIEL, 1907- 

Late city edition, by J. G. Herzberg and 
members of the New York Herald 
Tribune staff. Holt 1947 282p $3.50 


“Describes the many phases of newspaper 
production. . . Using the New York go 
Tribune’ as their illustration the 
ticipants, who —— from editor to ridaces 


manager, discuss individual assignments so that 
at last it is possible to see a major newspaper 
as a whole with its problems and achievements.” 


Library journal 


PETS 


MEEK, STERNER ST PAUL, 1894- 
So you're going to get a puppy. Knopf 
1947 148p $2 
A‘ — a 
training a dog.” H 
Partial contents: ze breed ee 
When I get my puppy, what should st; 
What should I feed my dog; How much should 
I exercise my dog; How often should I bathe 
my dog; What should I do if my dog gets sick 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Brown, J. A. C. 
Psychiatry for everyman. Philosophical 
lib, 1947 247p $3 : 


Following a an account of the frustrations 
and conflicts which arise inevitably in family 
and social life, the authors explains how 


Rs 
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MURPHY, GARDNER, 1895- 


Personality; a hiosocial oach to ori 
gins and structure. Harper 1947 999p 
illus $7.50 o 

“Biological, Bedineape 0, anthropologi- 
cal, and historical aspects of the human person- 
ality; a long study for — “nage and 
psychologists." Publishers’ week 


SCIENCE 


GAMOW, GEORGE, 1904- 


One two three . .. infinity; facts & 
speculations of science; illus. by the 
author. Viking 1947 340p illus $4.75 

“A variety of subjects, that includes nat- 
ural and artificial numbers, space and time, the 
fourth dimension, atomic theory, genes, and new 
ideas im astronomy, forms the content of this 
book. . . This book is for the lay-reader.”’ 

Library journal 


HAWLEY, GESSNER GOODRICH, 1905- 


Small wonder; the story of colloids. 
Knopf 1947 220p illus $3.50 
“Popularization of an important phase of 
modern physical chemistry—colloid chemistry, 
which deals with the behavior of particles 
slightly larger than molecules. It turns out that 
practically everything we do, eat, wear or think 
about operates via colloid chemistry. The au- 
thor manages to get across a considerable 
amount of science without the use of mathe- 
matical or chemical equations.” Kirkus 


WAR AND PEACE 


BYRNES, JAMES FRANCIS, 1879- 


Speaking frankly. Harper 1947 324p 
illus map $3.50 

“Although this book offers no new solu- 
tion to world problems, it fulfills. one of the re- 
quirements of the new diplomacy—that of in- 
forming the public more fully of what transpires 
in diplomatic negotiations. From his own notes 
at Yalta and at various other conferences in 
which he participated, and from Russian and 
German documents available after VE Day, 
Byrnes presents a picture of the interna- 
tional situation and of the tics incurred.” 
Library journal 


FISCHER, Loults, 1896- 


Gandhi and Stalin; two signs at the 
world’s crossroads. Harper 1947 183p 


$2.50 

“The divergent personalities and politica! 
principles of Gandhi and Stalin as they embody 
the two warring concepts of democracy and 
dictatorship in the world today is the subject 
of this boo ‘ —— is primarily 
concerned with the crying need for an alliance 
between politics and principles—he suggests a 
practical plan for a mixed economy which could 
reconcile the need for security with the need for 


individual an equally practical plan 
for solving the of the ii Nations.” 
Huntting 
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MEYER, Corp, 1920- receives a reward which enables her to go to 





Peace or anarchy. Little 1947 233p $2.50 
A “consideration of the possibilities of 

permanent peace... Here is discussion of the 

atom bomb; the policy of preparedness, mutual 

fear and on Teneaga at insecurity’, possi- 

bilities of t of the ULN. to give it 

greater strength.” Kirkus 

New YORKER (PERIODICAL) 

New Yorker book of war pieces. Reynal 

1947 562p $5 


From London, September 2, 1939 to Hiro- 
shima, August 6, 1945; selected and arranged 
with the assistance of the editors of the New 
Yorker. The book begins with Mollie Panter- 
Downes’ quiet dispatch from London on the 
Sunday in , 1939, when the British 
decided that Hitler had gone far enough. It 
closes with John Hersey’s memorable report on 
the bombing of Hiroshima, the final act in 
August 1945 


SULKIN, EpITH 


Continent in limbo. Reynal 1947 304p 
$3 

“A naturalized American who was born 
and educated in Europe returned there in 1946 
and spent a year visiting England, the Scandi- 
navian countries ;Finland,, Holland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, and Germany. Mostly in the 
form of conversations, she reports on the people, 
their living and-working conditions, and par- 
ticularly their opinions and morale, contrasted 
with those of prewar days.” Bkl. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


BECHDOLT, JOHN ERNEST, 1884- 

Trusty; the story of a police horse, by 
Jack Bechdolt; illus. by Decie Merwin. 
Dutton 1947 191p illus $2.50 

“This story of a horse and his master who 
became members of the New York City police 
force-combines a . . . tale with a wealth of 


information on the training of horses and men 
of the city Mounted Police.” Huntting 


EAMES, GENEVIEVE TORREY 
Horse to remember; illus. by Paul 
‘Brown. Messner 1947 146p illus 
$2.50 
Awarded the Julia Ellsworth Ford medal 
for 1947 
The story of a boy who overcomes his fear 
of riding through his friendship with a horse 
who is a real personality. Lots of information 
about the training and showing of a horse is 
included 

FRAZIER, NETA (LOHNES) 

By-line Dennie; drawings by Robert Hal- 
lock. Junior literary guild and Crowell 
1947 249p illus $2.50 

“A mystery-romance with a newspaper 
background. By solving the mystery, Denniec 


college. The setting is a small town in the 
Pacific Northwest.” Huntting 


KERR, LAURA’ (NOWAK) 1904- 


Girl who ran for president; illus. by 
M. L. Hetherington. Nelson 1947 
192p illus $2.50 

The author “has drawn a woman of firm 
purpose, good intentions, fine personal relation- 
ships, who temained a wife and mother whilc 
she courageously fought against unjust male 
opposition. A friend of the crusaders of her 

day, Belva was nominated for President in 1884, 

and although women had no vote, she polled 


all the electoral votes of the State of Indiana.”’ 
Kirkus 


MARTIN, FRANCES GARDINER (McENTEE) 


1906- 
Sea room; pictures by Dorothy McEntec. 

Harper 1947 229p illus $2 

Fourteen-year-old Joe Skinner and his 

older friend Peewee, a veteran, both enjoy sail- 
ing and boats more than the business of going to 
school or ing a living. So they decide to 
dignify their h by winning the Labor Day 
Regatta and going into the boat business.”” Pub- 
lishers’ weekly 


MEANY, Tom 


Babe Ruth; the big moments of the big 
fellow. Barnes, A.S, 1947 180p illus 
$2.75 

“The fabulous career of the King of Swat, 

who started life as an orphan and became a 

highly paid national figure, is told... An ap- 

pendix contains Ruth's complete record. Fore- 
word by, Christy Walsh.” Retail bookseller 


ZIM, HERBERT SPENCER, 1909- 


Plants; a guide to plant- hobbies; illus. 
by J. W. Brainerd. Harcourt 1947 
398p illus $3 

“After giving a . . . picture of the plant 
world—its classification and identification—Dr 

Zim makes a survey of practical hobbies in the 

plant kingdom, and shows how, with simple 

equipment, there are many things an amateur can 
do, whether he’ lives in the country or in the 

city. An important feature of the book is a 

geographical list of places in the United States 

which are of particular interest to the plant 
enthusiast.” Huntting 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


GEISEL, THEODOR SEUSS, 1904- 


McElligot’s pool; written and illus, by 
Dr Seuss d,. Random house 1947 
“A small boy drops a fishing line in a 
farmer's pool and ignores the farmer's scornful 
comment on the kinds of things he wil! find in 
the pool. His imagination plays, instead, with 
the kinds of things the pool might provide.” 
Kirkus 
Written in rhymed verse form 





HARPSTER, HILDA THANKFUL 

Insect world; illus. Zhenya Gay. 

Viking 1947 211p illus $3 
“Moths, dragon flies, grasshoppers, beetles, 
ants, termites, mosquitoes, crickets, wasps— 
these are some of the many insects whose habits 
are described in this book which young scientists 
will find hopeful. A reference list and index 

adds to its usefulness.” Huntting 


Hopces, C. WALTER, 1909- 

Sky high; the story of a house that flew; 
written and illus. by C.. W. Hodges. 
Coward-McCann 1947 112p illus $2.50 

“Uncle Ben decided to see if his new in- 
vention. a special balloon gas, would work. He 
turned on the cylinder—and found out! The 
house began to wobble and shake and before 


they knew it, Nicky, Linda and Uncle Ben were 
flying Sky High, house and all, over London, 
over Birmingham, out to sea and on to exciting 
adventures.” Huntting 
McNEER, May YONGE 
Golden flash; illus. be Lynd Ward. 
Viking 1947 227p illus % 

This is the story of the adventures of a 
gold and scarlet fire engine, in a cross-country 
cavalcade of American life“during the middle 

of the nineteenth century, when one of the first 
steam engines, named “The Golden Flash” was 


READERS' CHOICE OF = BEST BOOKS 


bought by am imsurance company and presented 
to the City of New York 
MASON, GEORGE FREDERICK, 1904- 
Animal homes. Morrow 1947 96p illus 
$2 

The author-artist presents in words and 
pictures an account of the places where animals 
live. Sometimes these places are really homes ; 
sometimes por are — only for raising young 
or for storing food. , bears, squir- 


rels, moles, beavers, s ie dogs, wasps, 
and many others are pes Pa 


PROVINES, MARY VIRGINIA 
Liz'beth Ann’s goat; illus. by Grace 
Paull: Viking 1947 40p illus $2 
“Liz'beth Ann's father listed many reasons 
why it would be impossible for her to have the 
goat she had ordered from Santa Claus. But 
Liz'beth Ann was a determined little girl and 
persisted in her request for a goat and a little 
red cart.” Huntting 
SLOBODKIN, Louls, 1903- 
Seaweed hat. Macmillan 1947 uap illus 
$2 
A fanciful tale told in pictures and non- 
sense verse. Here is am undersea adventure 
which Patty and the jolly sea captain have when 
they go in captains submarine. They pick 
up Robert Jean, two sea kittens, as passen- 
gers and explore the bottom of the sea 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The fi 
libraries Baltimore, 
lodianstalih Kansas City, Los 


represent the ombined standing of each book based on 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, 
Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, 


from the public 
Moines, Detroit, 


New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto 





FICTION 


WILLIAMS. 

SHELLABARGER, 

COSTAIN. 

Hosson. Gentleman's 

Lewis. Kingsblood Roya 

MotiLey. Knock on any Door 
YerBy. The Vixens 

Yersy. The Foxes of Harrow 
FEUCHTWANGER. Proud Destiny 
JANNEY. The Miracie of the Bells 
Duncan. Gus the Great 

STONE, Adversary in the House 
SARTRE. Age of Reason 
BEMELMANS. Dirty 

MAUGHAM. Creatures of Fiecumaats 
Witson. Memoirs of Hecate County 
Winsor. Forever a 

SEELEY. Woman of Property 
Jerrrigs. Drums of Destiny 
FREEDMAN. Mrs, Mike 


NONFICTION 


GUNTHER. Inside U.S.A. 

LIEBMAN. Peace of Mind - 

LECOMTE DU NoUy.. Human Destiny .... 
ToYnseE. A Study of History 

SHIRER, -End of a Berlin Diary 

PYLE. 


‘ y 
CruM. Behind the Silken Curtain 
MacDonaLp. The Egg and I 
PAUL. Linden on the Saugus Branch 
Kerr. Three Came Home 
MARSHALL, Ti 
ATKINSON. Over at Uncle Joe’s 
Hoce. Or the Sermon on the Mount 
LUNDBERG. Modern Woman 
BUDENZ. This is my Story 
Wyre. An Essay on 
TREVOR-ROPER. 

ALLEN, Our Fair City 


CHILDREN’S Books popular in libraries during the month of October are: Miss Hickory, by 


Carolyn Sherwin Bailey; Pancakes-Paris, by 
Lambert. 


Mrs. 
garet Wise Brown; Twenty-one Balloons, by William Péne Du 


; Little Island, by Mar 


aire (Huchet 
is; Practically Perfect, by Janet 





